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IF YOUR FOOD DISTRESSES YOU 
Take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It aids the stomach to digest the food, and 
does away with that full feeling : after r eating. 


For Sale. 


“OAK PARK.”—About 11 acres of splendid resi- 
dence sites at Glenside, N. P. R. R., and near Jen- 
kintown. Land lies high, with fine slope. and Ee. 
fect drainage. It has upon it a splendid growth of 
young trees,—oaks, chestnuts and others,—which 
have been carefully thinned out and preserved. 

Apply to H. M. JENKINS, 
921 Arch Street, Philad’a. 


John C. Hancock & Co., 


N. W. Cor. 9th and Master Sts. 
(P. & R. R. BR.) 
DEALERS IN BEST GRADES OF 


Lehigh and Free Burning Coal. 


Telephone Connection. 








SOCIAL MEETING UNDER THE CARE OF 
the Committee to promote the best interests 
of the members of the Monthly Meeting of 

Friends of Philadelphia, will be held in the Parlor 

and Library, at 15th and Race streets, on Sixth-day 

evening, Eleventh month 20th, from 8 to 10 o’clock. 
All Friends are cordially invited to attend. 
THOMAS JANNEY, Clerk, 

$954 Parrish Street. 


OARD WANTED IN FRIENDS’ FAMILY; 
Se. Moderate. Address, No. 85, this 
ee. 


ANTED.—A HOUSEKEEPER, ON A FARM 
where there are children. Middle- 
person preferred. Address No. 84, this O 


ANTED.—MAN AND WIFE TO ACT AS 
housekeeper and assistant on farm. Friend 
referred. GEORGE W. JESSUP, Cinna- 

ew Jersey. 





minson, 


FEW BOARDERS \ WANTED INA FRIEN Ds’ 
family. Desirable location, central, choice 
rooms, 2d floor. Address No, #3, this Office. 


LEVENTH STREET, NORTH, NO. 1947.— 
Pleasant second-story front room for rent; 
plain family. 


ARKING, IN INDELIBLE 
done, - a Friend. 
Philade phia. 
ANTED. —THIRD MONTH 1, 1897, ON A 
farm, one-half mile from the town of West 
Chester, Pa., an energetic, young farmer, 

either married or single. A good opportunity for 
the right man. Address P. O. Box 1660, West 
Chester, Pennsylvania. 


INK, NEATLY 
1818 Chestnut Street, 





ROLL TOP DESKS 


$12.00 UP. 


Largest Stock in America. 


JOSEPH L. SHOEMAKER & CO. 
926 Arch Street, Philad’a. — 





ANTED.—A COMPETENT, MIDDLE-AGED 
woman desires a Position as Companion. 
Best reference. Add No. 82, this Office. 


G EO. B. COCK, STENOGRAPHER, ROOM 314, 


No. 14 8. Broad St. Letters, ete. Lectures 
and Conventions reported verbatim. Liter- 
ary and scientific matter a specialty. 


ASADENA, CAL. PLEASANT, WELL-FUR- 
nished rooms, with board, in Friends’ family. 
Centrally located. Address CARRIE M. 

HAZARD, 99 N. Maringo Ave. 


ARTIES DESIRING TO VISIT WASHINGTON 
D. C., can be accommodated with rooms an 
* board in a Friends’ family. 
Terms, $1.50 a day. Address, FRIEND, 
1626 Nineteenth St., N. W 
Washington, D, Cc. 
yo RENT, WITH BOARD, A PLEASANT, 8RD- 
floor front room, at 1603 Girard Avenue. Gen- 
tlemen, or ladies engaged during the day, 
preferred. Terms moderate. 


ANTED, TO COMPLETE SETS FOR PUB- 
lie and —— libraries, copies of Phila- 
delphia Yearly Meeting Extracts—mostly 

before 1860. Address J. M. TRUMAN, Jr., 
Race 8t., Philad’a. 





1500 


ELIA H. SCHOFIELD, 


No. 9 SOUTH SIXTEENTH STREET, 


(Former Studio, 1420 Chestnut St., destroyed by fire.) 

Lessons given and orders filled in Oil, Water Color, 
China, Tapistry painting, etc. Crayon Portraits a 
specialty. 


FOUR DAYS FOR $21.00. 


To New York, on Third-day, Eleventh month 24. 
Will leave Reading Terminal on 9.30 a. m., train. 
Pullman service. At one of the best hotels. Taking 
in all of the points of interest in and around New 
York City and Brooklyn. For further information, 
address REBECCA B. NICHOLSON, Camden, N. J. 





The Young Friends? Aid Association 


WILL HOLD ITS 

ANNUAL FAIR at No. 226 East 16th Street, New 
York, on the 20th and 2ist of Eleventh month (No- 
vember), 1896, from 3 to 10 p. m. 

It will be a SWEDISH FAIR this year, and the 
souvenirs will be Swedish cups and saucers. 

TICKETS, admitting both days, and including 
coupon for Souvenir, are one dollar each, and can 
be obtained from William R. McCord, 48 West 133d 
Street, and other members of the Association. 


Other Periodicals for 1897. 


Weannounce our Periodical Rates for 1897. Read the figures given, and also read the notes below- 
We will send the INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL, one year, with any of the periodicals named below 


for the amount stated “ for both.” 
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THE INDEPENDENT, ($3,) 
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PHILADELPHIA Press, ($1), 
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PERIODICAL. PRICE FOR BOTH 


BRITISH FRIEND, (6s. 6d. and postage), 
YOUNG FRIENDs’ REVIEW, ($0.75), 
SCRIBNER’S MAGAZINE, ($3), 

THE CENTURY MAGAZINE, ($4), 

HARPER’s MAGAZINE, (#4),.......... 
ATLANTIC MONTHLY, ($4). 
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MoTHER’s NURSERY GUIDE : BaBYHOoD, (1), 2. 
SCATTERED SEEDs, ($0.50), 
McCLURE’s MAGAZINE, ($1), 
THE FaRM JOURNAL, (80. 50), . ; 
Our LITTLE ONES AND THE Nugsery, (81), . a 
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*,* Persons wishing other periodicals than those named above should write to us, and we will 


name prices. 


*,* Where several periodicals in the list are wanted, find the net price of each (if ordered 
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SWARTHMORE, PENNA. 


CHARLES DeGARMO, President. 


Under care of Friends. 
Bend for Catalogue. 


Friends’ Central School, 


FIFTEENTH AND RACE STREETS, 
PHILADELPHIA, 
under care of the Monthly Meetings of Philadel- 
phia, furnishes a practical, guarded educaiion and fits 
for college. 
Circulars on mn Application. 


SWARTHMORE 
GRAMMAR 
SCHOOL 


Swarthmore, Pa. 


nae, Intermediate, High Sion, 
College Preparatory | Clases. 
Send for catalogue containing } 
ticulars, references, and letters 
parents. 
ARTHUR H. TOMLINSON, Principal. 


ABINGTON FRIENDS’ SCHOOL, 
Fer Boarding and Day Puplis of Both Sexes, 

Near Jenkintown, Pa., 10 miles from Philadelphia. 

Under the care of Abington Monthly Meeting. 
Liberal course of study. Students prepared for col- 
lege or business. The home-like surround make 
it especially attractive to boarding pupi Stu- 
dents admitied whenever there are vacancies. Send 
for circulars to LOUIS B. AMBLER, 


Principal, 
Or Jenkintown, Pa. 
CYNTHIA G. BOSLER, Sec’y, Ogonts, Pa. 


GEORGE SCHOOL, 


NEWTOWN, BUCKS COUNTY, PENNSYLVANIA. 
Under the eare of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting 
of Friends. 


New buildings, with all modern conveniences ; 
227 ecres of und; fifteen teachers; Scientific, 
Classical, an Literary courses, preparing for col- 
lege or business ; biological, chemical, physical la- 
boratories, and ‘large, rae gymnasium ; 
manual training in wood metal work. 

For Catalogue, address 

GEO. L. MARIB, Principal. 


FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
LOCUST VALLEY, LONG ISLAND. 


A Boarding and Day School for Boys and Girls, 
under the care of Friends. 

Thorough instruction to fit for business or to 
enter college. Board and tuition $150 per school 
year. New building with modern conveniences. 

For particulars, address, 

PRINCIPAL FRIENDS’ ACADEMY, 
Locust Valley, Long Island, N. Y 


MARTIN ACADEMY, 


KENNETT SQUARE, PA. 

Under the care of Kennett Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends. Re-opens Ninth month 7, 1896. Primary, 
Intermediate, and Academical Department. A day 
school for both sexes. Good boarding in suitable 
homes at reasonable rates. Liberal course of si ucly. 

For catalogue address. 

EDGAR STINSON, Principal, 
or M. L. YEATMAN, Secretary, 
Kennett Square, Pa. 


DELAVAU’ 
REMEDY 


WHOOPING COUGH 


DISPELS WHOOP. ALLAYS COUGH. 


CROUP 


INSTANT AND IFFALLIBLE. 


Sold by Druggists — Depot, 


Sixth and Wood 
Streets, Philadelphia. 
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Tvory SOAP 


994400 % PURE 


No other soap is found in so 


many homes. 


Tre Procter & Gamace Co., Cinti. 


CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE. 


A Boarding School for both sexes under the care 
of Purchase Quarterly Meeting. The present build- 
ing is new and much enlarged, and has perfect san- 
itary arrangements. Excellent — of instructors. 
Prepares for business or college ealthfully and 
——,. located near the Harlem Railroad, one 

our from New York City. For Catalogue and par- 
ticulars, address 

CHAPPAQUA MOUNTAIN INSTITUTE, 
ae a. ¥. 


‘Pu rniture. 


The most satisfactory Furniture is that which 
gives most acceptable service for the longest 
term of years. It must be pretty, durable, and 
useful. We have it. 


AMOS HILLBORN & CO., 
1027 Market Street, iclemmeneell 


The. Boston Binder 


Cheap, Neat Convenient 
BINDER FOR 


THE INTELLIGENCER 


Holds a year. 25 cents, including 
postage. Postage stamps accepted. 
Bind your papers, and have a volume 
of over a 1000 pages of valuable read- 
ing matter. 


Delsarte Dress Reform. 


CORSETS AND ComMFORT should be inseparable 
companions, and they are when the Delsarte Corset 
is worn. Being made hipless, they give perfect 
freedom of motion and yet are VERY SHAPELY 
AND STYLISH. 

“I never had so comfortable a_ corset.” 
“ Wouldn’t know I had a corset on,” etc., are re 
marks often heard in the Delsarte Corset Pariors. 

The Waist and Bust Girdle are also the perfection 
of comfort. 

Mothers are interested in the Department of 
Children and Infant Wear. Complete outfit of 


| Arnold’s Gertrude Suits and that book of priceless 


value to women, “ TOKOLOGY.” 
Agency for Philadelphia. 


MISS M. F. MOORE, 


1232 ARCH STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 


S Zo = : 57 
H.C.BODEN &CO. 
WALNUT & I3"STS. 
MANUFACTURING OPTICIANS 


Our SPECIALTY: Spectacles and Eye-Glasses. 
Our Motto: Accuracy and Promptness. 


Carpetings, Linoleum, 
Window Shades, etc. 


Benjamin Green, 


83 North Second Street, 
Philadelphia. 


EXTRAORDINARY SACRIFICE SALE 


LADIES’, 


rm 


MISSES’, 


AND —— 


j ~ FINE SHOES - | 


In about one month we move next door into our aan aiiard Store, now building at 


45 NORTH THIRTEENTH STREET. 
EVERYTHING IN OUR STOCK SACRIFICED 
BEFORE WE GO. 


SOME STRAWS. 


About 200 pairs Women’s Fine Shoes reduced from all prices to $2.00 


All our Children’s Shoes, sizes 5 to 8, reducedto. . . . 
Lot of Children’s Shoes, sizes 8% to 10%, reduced to. 
Lot of Misses’ Shoes, sizes 11 to 2, reducedto. . ... 
Boys’ and Youths’ Fine Calf-skin Shoes, reduced to . 
No goods returnable after 5 days. 


Terms of sale: 


1.00 
1.25 
1.50 
a 2.25 
No goods charged. 


SAMUEL DUTCHER, 


47 N. Thirteenth St., below Arch. 
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A YEAR’S GOOD WORDS. 
XLVI. 

I HAVE /earned contentment and a firm reliance on the 
mercy of our God. Whatever is best for me I am sure will 
be given ; whatever he withholds could not be for my advan- 
tage. Louisa J. ROBERTS. 


From her Journal, (published 1895) under date of Second month 
20, 1868. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
TRAJANUS. 


’TwAs noon in the City Eternal, and o’er the white home of the 
Ceesars 

Blazed down in its sweltering glory the golden chariot of Phoebus ; 

Within, in the shade of the court-yard, beyond the white arch of the 

rtal, 

The tinkle of fountains made vocal the slumberous languor of noonday, 

And the limpid and sparkling globules as they flashed through the 
green of the branches, 

Seemed living shuttles of silver gleaming in and out of the fabric ;— 

And there in the cool and the verdure sat two of the men of the eons, 

For one was the Emperor Trajan who ruled the world and the Romans, 

And one was the Rabbi Joshua, the humble priest of Jehovah. 

Then Trajan, in majesty scornful, spoke, rising erect in his anger— 

** You teach me your God is almighty, and yet only the God of the 
Hebrews, 

In truth would I like to behold him, this God who is greater than 
Trajan’s.”’ 

Then Joshua answered him, saying: ‘‘In truth» is our Godhead al- 
mighty, 

But no eye save the eyes of the angels may behold the light of his 
glory.” 

But Trajan said: ‘‘ Such is your worship—the worship of something 
you know not,— 

Surely an emperor could see him, were he but him of the Romans.” 

Then Joshua answered in triumph: ‘Suppose we go look at his 
servant 

Who is waiting outside of the portal. Yes, Emperor, look but at him.”’ 

And he pointed straight up with his finger to the golden sun in the 
heavens, 

And the eyes shrunk back and were dazzled, although the eyes of a 
Ceesar. 

‘* What, Emperor,’’ cried out the Rabbi, ‘‘ canst thou not look on the 
servant ? 

How hopest thou then, in thy wisdom, to look on the face of the 
Master ? ”” 


Great Trajan is dead in his glory; his empire belongs to the ages, 
And lost in a Stygian darkness lies the city of Mars and the Ceesars ; 
But still the sun, never resting, continues his course in the heavens, 
As if Phoebus in circuit eternal but praises the God of the Hebrews. 


ELy J. SMITH. 
Swarthmore College. 


SPIRITUAL UNION OF THE FRIENDS 


From Frederick Storrs Turner’s book, ‘“‘ The Quakers ’’ (London, 1889). 


THIs quiet, patient, persevering, and loving care for the 
spiritual life of all its members is the chief beauty of 


the Quaker Church. In their lowest state of declension 
there was a sense of truth and righteousness among them 
which could not endure that the Church of Christ should 
be defiled by moral impurity. Delivered from the false 
and embarrassing distinction of clergy and laity, they 
present the instructive spectacle of a religious order 
without rules, yet better governed by the Spirit than 
monastic orders by the rules of St. Francis, or St. Bene- 


Journal. _ 
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dict ; of a religious community, not locally isolated from 
the world, but, while abiding in all the natural, divinely- 
appointed relations of family, social, and political life, 
yet separated in spirit [from the world] not less success- 
fully than fraternities dwelling in the desert, or cooped 
within stone walls. 

Not that they were at all times and altogether suc- 
cessful in excluding the worldly spirit. Far from it. 
At times it seemed as if love of money, of ease, of 
pleasure, would extinguish the last spark of the Divine 
life. This extinction was averted by Divine grace; and 
the Quaker Church has been preserved to this day, to 
suggest to eyes that can see, although they themselves 
are perhaps not among those who can discern it, an ideal 
of a church which shall combine perfect catholicity with 
perfect individual liberty, and perfect mutual care and 
responsibility ; a church in which the bond of union 
shall not be intellectual, but spiritual, not exact agree- 
ment in dogma, but the possession of a spiritual life, 
which abhors and instinctively rejects the selfish and im- 
pure ; the very life of Christ produced in his own by 
the one Spirit of God. 


EDUCATION THE HANDMAIDEN OF 
CHRISTIANITY. 

A paper by Arthur Rowntree, B. A., read at the Conference of 

Friends, on Foreign Mission Work, at Darlington, England, Ninth 
month 23, 1896. 
WHEN the busy secretary of this busy Conference asked 
me to write a paper on education, I agreed on the ground 
that the main principles of education are of universal 
application. I will only add by way of preface, that we 
must endeavor to see as clearly as we can, in the few min- 
utes at our disposal, what we mean and what we do not 
mean by education and Christianity. It is needless to 
remind this audience that cramming and education are 
in diametrical opposition ; needless to remind it that a 
child must not be left to nature alone ; needless to remind 
a Conference of men and women whose forefathers 
founded Friends’ schools that education does not consist 
merely in training the intellect. We must go far wider 
afield, must look at men and women in their complexity ; 
and when we understand what they may become, then 
we begin to see the meaning and possibilities of educa- 
tion. Education consists in preparing boys and girls for 
usefulness in the world, in preparing them to be happy 
and to make happy, in preparing them to become fully 
developed men and women. 

Education is development. True education is ad- 
vancement in life. ‘‘ He only is advancing in life,’’ 
says Ruskin, ‘‘ whose heart is getting softer, whose blood 
warmer, whose brain quicker, whose spirit is entering 
into living peace. And the men who have this life in 
them are the true lords and kings of the earth—they and 
they only.’’ John Milton, too, was looking wide afield, 
when he called that a complete and generous education, 
‘« which fits a man to perform justly, skilfully, and mag- 
nanimously all the offices, both private and public, of 
Peace and War.’’ In like manner Herbert Spencer tells 
us that the function which education has to discharge is 
‘¢to prepare us for complete living.’’ For all this it is 
obvious there must be physical training, and training of 
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feeling and will, as well as of intellect. I decline to as- 
sert dogmatically which section of training is most im- 
portant, when all are necessary ; all sectional training in- 
volves other sections, and the interdependence of all parts 
of human nature forbids our dividing a child into compart- 
ments. Will is the seat of character, and character-building 
is the essential part of education. But just as a child of 
two cannot remember verses of poetry, so he cannot re- 
member right action ; the ‘“‘memory of the will’’ must 
be strengthened. If education is really ‘‘ the leading of 
human souls to what is best, and making what is best out 
of them,’’ the formation of character must take a fore- 
most place. I have said that education does not con- 
sist in training the intellect ; and I yield to no education- 
ist in strong denunciation of any one-sided system, that 
sets up intellect as an idol instead of worshipping at the 
shrine of noble character. Nevertheless the training of 
intellect is an all-important factor in the development of 
faculty, and in the formation of character itself. Her- 
bart has done his great service to mankind in insisting on 
formation of character as the sole end of the teacher, and 
in emphasizing the vast influence of the ‘circle 
of thought’’ on the formation of character. ‘‘ He 
only,’’ says Herbart, ‘‘ wields the full force of edu- 
cation who cultivates in the pupil a large circle of 
thought, which possesses the power of overcoming what 
is unfavorable in the environment, as well as of dissolv- 
ing and absorbing from it what is good.’’ For ‘if inner 
assurance of the intellectual interests are wanting, if the 
store of thought be meagre, then the ground lies empty 
for the animal desires ; something of an abortion, which 
looks like the caricature of a character, will be at last 
the outcome of this also.’’ Instruction that makes for 
character is Herbart’s food for the intellect, and we see 
the practical value of this kind of instruction as con- 
trasted with shoving facts into the brain, like pennies 
into a slot, when we remember that opinions ‘‘ shape 
ideals, and it is ideals that inspire conduct.’’ I have 
never found a single case where the greatest Teacher of 
men used a method of teaching that tended to stifle en- 
quiry. We search the Gospels from end to end, and we 
find that part of his universal method consisted in awak- 
ening intelligence. 

Another reason for cultivation of the intellect lies in 
the fears that some people have for the safety of the 
Bible and Christianity. As if their safety could depend 
upon smothering intellect! If ‘‘ modern thought ’’ puts 
their safety to the hazard, this is no time for arming the 
defenders with old-fashioned blunderbusses that explode 
in their own faces. It is the time of all others of equip- 
ping them with the most highly finished rifles, and for 
supplying them with the latest produce of civilized na- 
tions—nickle-plated bullets that will kill, or wound with- 
out causing festering sores. Not one here thinks the so- 
cial and religious condition of England to-day the best 
of all possible social and religious conditions, in full har- 
mony with the spirit of Christ. But now-a-days public 
opinion must be on our side before we effect a great trans- 
formation ; that is, opinion is the conjuror of democracy ; 
therefore, youths must be trained to think fearlessly and 
truly, that they may form true opinions. Think, too, 
how rich life becomes, how full of latent power to over- 
come what is unfavorable in the environment, as we enter 
into the thoughts of Plato, as we go on a pilgrimage with 
the ‘* perpetual fountain of good sense,’’ walk in the 
goodly fellowship of Shakespeare’s heroines, dwell in the 
abiding presence of thoughts that breathe and words 
that burn. Or think how vastly important it is that we 
should be truthful. We cannot be completely truthful 
without some personal search for truth. And intellect- 


ual training increases our chances of searching wisely for 
truth. John Morley’s argument on intellectual responsi- 
bility is an impregnable fortress. He tells those of our 
educated people who are ‘‘ sadly contented in a show of 
things,’’ that if they remain di/e¢fanti in matters social, 
political, and religious, ‘‘ they will assuredly strengthen 
the hands of the persons best fitted by judgment, experi. 
ence, and temper, for using such power rightly.’’ He 
shows that holding error makes ‘‘ the intelligence less 
and less ready to receive truth in all matters whatever.’’ 

Turning for a moment to Christianity :—‘‘ My meat 
is to do the will of him that sent me, and to finish this 
work,’’ are the Founder’s words that have come to abide 
with us. We take those words exactly as they stand, and 
say that they hold the kernel of practical Christianity. 
Our means of growth lies in doing Christ’s will. In 
humble reverence we say that Christ’s will is that men and 
women shall do the will of his Father, and that those 
whom they teach shall learn to do the will of God too. 
In their emotions they shall show love predominant ; in 
their thoughts they shall follow the truth ; in their con- 
duct they shall realize that their wills are theirs to make 
them Christ’s. The deduction follows, with no need of 
formal syllogism, that an ideal educational system is the 
lowly handmaiden of Chrisrianity. 

My experience has not extended to those children 
amongst whom our foreign missionaries labor; but I 
have yet to learn that Hindoo and Chinese children are 
differentiated from European children by abnormal psy- 
chological development. And the hope for nations, all 
the world over, always lies in the children. 

‘*A child, more than all other gifts 
That earth can offer to declining map, 
Brings hope with it, and forward-looking thoughts.’’ 

And children are such tender beings that it is of utmost 
moment for them to breathe pure air, strong and fresh 
from the uplands ; that their whole atmosphere be health- 
ily Christian. The Roman Catholic insists on training 
the very young children, and cares not who approaches 
them later. Similarly, but with dissimilar object, we 
say, ‘‘let us educate your children, and we pray God 
that noble character and Christ-like lives will follow.’’ 
No element of mission work can be more full of hope 
than the healthy training of the young. The way seems 
long and toilsome when we think of enormously enlarg- 
ing the mental and spiritual horizon of millions of 
Chinese ; but it is not given to every one to storm the 
mountain crest by sudden attack. It was 300 years after 
Christ’s time that the Roman Empire became Christian ; 
the Revival of Learning was no sudden work; Europe 
did not wake up one morning to find a new organism 
thriving in its midst called the Reformation ; our Society 
knows well enough that the anti-slavery crusade was no 
mushroom growth ; if we look at Christian England to- 
day we see how century after century has gone by, and 
slowly, very slowly, is the teaching of Jesus being ap- 
plied to the social and international relationships of civil- 
ized peoples. Had we looked on far-off Palestine on the 
day of crucifixion, we had pronounced the life of Jesus a 
hideous failure. ri 

The same principles, with varied multiplicity of de- 
tail, guide education in all parts of the world. All kinds 
of activity of hand, and heart, and head, must be called 
forth by appeals to interest spread over a vast area. And 
the methods must vary. In especial reference to mis- 
sionary work, we can easily picture one simple-minded 
Hindu child touched at once by the story of the child of 
Nazareth ; it is especially easy to picture another keenly 
interested in all that appeals to the history of his race 
and religion, living a beautiful life of love, and pity, and 
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manliness, lifting his fresh heart in youthful awe to some 
Power beyond himself. An unwise word might crush his 
very life; wise care might make of him a great force if 
he were guided to Christianity on the foundations of his 
own religion. Health and strength are not compatible 
with hot-house forcing. Travelers tell us that there are 
marked religious emotions amongst the rudest of savages, 
tell us, often more prosaically,— 
‘* That in even savage bosoms 

There are longings, yearnings, strivings, 

For the good they comprehend not, 

That the feeble hands and helpless, 

Groping blindly in the darkness, 

Touch God’s right hand in that darkness, 

And are lifted up and strengthened.” 
It would be as absurd to expect the immature minds of 
children to understand abstruse theological abstractions, 
as to look for a grasp of the second book of Euclid in an 
untutored Hottentot. A writer has recently objected to 
the teaching of fads to children ; for moral progress is 
effected amongst them by a devoted pursuit of old truths. 
‘‘It was not the children, but the disciples, to whom 
Jesus taught the lesson of charity ; the children’s only 
lesson from the teacher of Galilee was to be taken up in 
his arms and blessed.’’ He urges that the only road to 
success with young minds lies in understanding young 
human nature ; and insists that ‘‘ the method of moral and 
religious influence, equally with that of intellectual influ- 
ence, must be based on psychology, on a knowledge of 
child nature.’’ 

This brings us to the fact that an educational system 
such as I have suggested involves teachers who understand 
their work. I believe that Friends have recognized this, 
and have secured the strongest teaching help that they 
could for their foreign schools, including seven Flounders 
students, in the past five and twenty years. The 600 
children in our Indian schools will soon be under the 
charge of a graduate of Oxford and Wondon; whilst a 
lady who has had private school experience, and has 
taught at Ackworth, is head of the girls’ department. In 
Madagascar the same number of children is under Eng- 
lish teachers of experience, one an old Flounders student 
and Ackworth teacher, another a successful board-school 
mistress. A graduate of Dublin University superintends 
the few children under our care in China. Let none 
think that I am here to glorify graduates. Good schools 
need the teachers who were described to the inaugural 
meeting of the Friends’ Guild of Teachers, with power of 
acquiring and retaining knowledge, power of imparting 
knowledge, power of drawing out knowledge, and power 
of character. 

On the power of character I will only add one word 
more from Ruskin. He says that education does not 
consist in teaching the youth of England the shapes of 
letters, and the tricks of numbers: ‘‘It is training them 
into the perfect exercise and kingly continence of their 
bodies and souls—by kindness, by watching, by warning, 
by precept, and by praise—but above all, by example.’’ 
On the power of drawing out knowledge, I will only add, 
the teacher must take se/f effacement as his talisman if he 
really has at heart ‘‘ moulding or developing the self- 
activity ’’ of his pupils. 

As I look back over the twelve months I spent at the 
Flounders Institute, I remember that one fellow-student 
is living laborious days in one of our foreign mission 
schools, and that another has recently met death in the 
midst of his labor of love in the mission school of Ho- 
shungabad. It is true we need in England the very best 
teachers we can get; but we would not utter a word 
to stay the best-trained amongst us from going abroad if 
he felt the Divine call. We are one brotherhood of 


teachers unbounded by time or space ; the noblest of the 
world’s worthies are of us. We know no higher, no 
holier calling. As we remember these things there 
comes the oft-recurring yearning that those who teach 
under the dark clouds of heathendom, and those who 
teach in the sunshine of civilization, may live up to the 
life-devotion and life consecration that are due alike to 
the study and practice of education. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
BIRDS AND THEIR FRIENDS. 
BY GRACEANNA LEWIS. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


A MEDICAL friend, who is also a devoted student of 
nature, tells me that having been detained at the bedside 
of one of his patients until after three o’clock in the 
morning, he was returning through a wood near Media 
when he was greeted with a chorus of wood thrushes, 
seeming composed of more than a hundred voices. Accus- 
tomed as he was to the song of the wood thrush, this was 
his most delightful experience, but it is probable that it 
might be enjoyed at any time after the birds first arrive 
in the latter part of April, on to August, when we still 
hear them in Media. They are possibly at their best 
when the chestnut trees are in bloom in June and July. 
Amongst song birds the note of the wood thrush might 
be said to represent cathedral music and to appeal to the 
religious element in our nature. Solemn, rich, and 
tender, it was thought by Wilson to surpass that of the 
nightingale of the Old World. Wilson missed hearing the 
hermit thrush of more northern regions, and thought it a 
silent bird, but those who have heard it pronounce it 
even superior to the wood thrush, these two species being 
our best singers, as are the nightingale and the sky-lark 
the most admired of Europe. It is the latter which 
Shelley has commemorated in his well-known poem be- 
ginning— 
‘* Hail to thee, blithe spirit ! 
Bird thou never wert, 
That from heaven, or near it, 
Pourest thy full heart 
In profuse strains of unpremeditated art.”’ 

The woods about Media are full of delightful singers, 
and quite a number of these stray into the vicinity of 
the town. At the same home chosen by the wood 
thrushes have been observed both the Baltimore and the 
orchard oriole ; the scarlet tanager ; the cardinal gros- 
beak; the rose-breasted grosbeak, with the yellow- 
throated vireo, and the Carolina wren, in addition to the 
more common birds of this latitude. The little Caro- 
lina wren entered the house, attracted by a table of plants 
in bloom. The rose-breasted grosbeak usually nests 
further north, migrating southward in autumn, but a 
pair of them evidently at home in the bushes of a se- 
cluded situation near by, have been seen at different 
times during the summer of the present year. From 
their retirement they doubtless made their visit to the 
Media dwelling, greatly to the admiration of those who had 
the good fortune to see these beautiful and rare summer 
birds. 

In the chestnut grove opposite Media railroad station, 
for several years in succession an unrecognized note was 
heard, but the bird remained unseen. At length a young 
lady saw a bird with which she was unacquainted, and 
coming home immediately made a painting of it from 
memory. As soon as this was shown to me I recognized 
the Louisiana tanager, a bird of striking plumage which 
could be mistaken for no other specie. It is, as its name 
implies, a southern bird, rarely seen in our latitude, but 
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it has been known to wander as far north as Massachu- 
setts. Media has proved to be a meeting ground for 
both northern and southern species, and is a favorable 
point of observation for the young ornithologist. 

Song birds multiply more rapidly in the vicinity of 
man than they do in deep forests where they are more 
exposed to destruction from birds of prey and other 
predatory animals, provided they find the proper condi- 
tions, which, as has been before said, are abundant food, 
access to water, and human kindness and protection. I 
know of those who will keep neither cat nor dog, lest 
the birds should be disturbed, and they live in the midst 
of song birds which make their home with them. It is 


delightful in the spring to watch for the coming of each | 


species, and to learn to recognize them by their notes. 
Many pass northward to rear their young, returning in 
the autumn, frequently with changed plumage, as is the 
case with the bob-o-link, which returns as the reed bird. 

The student should make notes of the arrival and 
return of each specie, and keep a record of those seen 
during the year, with remarks on the habits to be observed 
for comparison in the future. 

The interest deepens with the period of nesting and 
song, each species having its own peculiar method of 
nest building, many of the nests being marvels of beauty 
and ingenuity. This is especially the case with the orioles, 
vireos, warblers, and humming-birds, as well as with 
many others which might be mentioned. 

The majority of song birds feed, at least partially, on 
insects. Birds are the natural regulators of the super- 
abundance of insect life. They preserve the due bal- 
ance on which our national prosperity depends. Viewed 
from a pecuniary standpoint alone, they are worth mil- 
lions annually to our country. To be convinced of the 
number of insects destroyed by birds, there are no better 
teachers than our common house wrens. If, with watch 
in hand, the observer will sit for one hour near a nest of 
this species, filled with hungry young, and will note the 
frequency of the return during that period, and will then 
count the hours from dawn to dusk, some idea will be 
gained of the amount of food required by one family of 
these tiny birds for a single day. As they grow older 
the nestlings need more and more food daily, and when 
they are grown they become active foragers on their own 
account. Insect feeders they are, and insect-feeders 
they remain during their whole lives. It would be al- 
most beyond computation to determine the number of 
insects destroyed during one year by the house wrens 
alone, taking into consideration no other species of 
insect feeders, nearly all of which are beneficent. 

Connected with one pair of wrens which came under 
my own observation is an interesting fact which may be 
mentioned. These birds had built in a tea canister se- 
cured to a peartree. They found the opening to the 
canister too large for them, and remedied the difficulty 
by placing on the inside a barrier stick across the en- 
trance. To prove the purpose of this barrier, in the ab- 
sence of the wrens, I three times in succession laid it 
down, and three times found it replaced ! 

Although so small, the wren is more than a match for 
the robin. Earlier than the arrival of the wrens, a pair 
of robins had built in the vines of our portico, the eggs 
being already deposited in the nest. When the wrens 
came they made choice of a projection above, and look- 
ing downward from their point of view, they could see 
the blue-green eggs, unfit for respectable wrens to tolerate. 
Their wrath was excited, and they made a raid on the 
dwelling of their peaceable neighbors. They thrust their 
beaks through the eggs, dashing them in pieces, and then 
with vixenish fury demolished the nest, flying at the eyes 


of the helpless robins. The male bird then sang a most 
ecstatic song of triumph, and the pair proceeded to the 
building of their own nest. There are tragedies amongst 
birds as well as men, but in this case victory did not go 
with the strongest. 

On the approach of cool weather in the autumn, num- 
bers of our common birds retire southward, some going 
only a short distance, such as the region about Harper’s 
Ferry, from whence they return on warm, bright days 
even in winter, thus our common blue bird has been seen 
in Media in every month of the year. Others go to 
Mexico, Central and South America, and to the inter- 
vening islands. Collections made in Brazil during our 
winter contain nearly all of our common song birds. 
The wonderful instinct which guides them to return from 
their farthest wanderings to the very spot of their birth, 
attests a Power awakening reverence in the mind of the 
thoughtful student of nature. 

It is a remarkable fact that the majority of the most 
musical birds of the world are dressed in the plainest 
colors, the nightingale, the sky-lark, and our own thrushes 
being amongst them. There are exceptions especially 
amongst the warblers and finches, as wellas the tanagers. 
The latter are a family confined to America and are prin- 
cipally southern, the majority being found in South 
America. They are mostly exceedingly rich in color, 
some of them being also fine singers. 

In the animal kingdom there is nowhere a greater dis- 
play of ornamentation than amongst birds. Metallic 
colors are here shown in such perfection that it is impos- 
sible to imitate them by art. Who ever saw the color of 
the pea-fowls, the trogens, the sun-birds, the humming- 
birds, and others which might be mentioned, reproduced 
as they exist in nature? Art has done well, but the best 
artists bow the most humbly to the perfection they cannot 
attain. To heighten admiration, all kinds of devices are 
employed, such as crests, and plumes, and tufts, and long 
flowing feathers, adding grace of form to beauty of color. 
The barbarism which would destroy these lovely creatures 
for purposes of personal adornment is so unwomanly that 
the sight of a hat with either the bodies or the plumes of 
birds, fails to produce pleasure, and awakens instead a 
feeling of abhorrence. 

Beautiful and wonderful as are the designs which can 
be seen by the unaided eye in the plumage of birds, they 
become truly marvellous when more closely examined. I 
gave a full year to the microscopic study of feathers, and 
found that the hidden structure awakened not only a 
higher appreciation of beauty, but also feelings of adora- 
tion. Lovely patterns are sometimes formed, as in the 
plumes of the lyre-bird, by the omission of minute parts, 
giving a lace-like transparency where this is most effective. 
Velvet is produced by microscopic changes, and every 
other element of beauty has a revealed cause for its 
charming effect. In one of our South American tanagers, 
the feather is of a soft delicate tint of yellow, over which 
is a gloss of exquisite violet. To show each color to the 
best advantage, the outer extreme of the feather shaft is 
spirally coiled, turning the violet barbs in corresponding 
directions, thus permitting the yellow to be seen below. 
The surprises are numberless, and of a character to in- 
tensify our realization of the presence of the Great Artist 
in Nature. 


THE true calling of a Christian is not to do extraor- 
dinary things, but to do ordinary things in an extraor- 
dinary way. The most trivial tasks can be accomplished 
in a noble, gentle, regal spirit, which overrides and puts 
aside all petty, paltry feelings, and which elevates all 
things.—Dean Stanley. 
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BALTIMORE YEARLY MEETING. 
(Concluded from Last Week.) 


In Men’s Branch on Fourth-day evening, (Tenth month 
28), the standing committee on Philanthropic Labor 
made its annual report. It was accepted, and the work 
in various lines referred to in detail was approved by 
the meeting. The committee asked for an appropriation 
of $350 for stationery, printing, postage, etc., and trav- 
eling expenses for the officers for the ensuing year, 
which was granted, and that amount placed to their 
credit. The meeting also ordered that $144 be appro- 
priated as the quota of the Yearly Meeting to the ‘* Phil- 
anthropic Union ’’ of the seven yearly meetings. 

The nominating committee appointed for the purpose 
submitted a list of 30 members, 15 of each sex to serve 
upon the Representative Committee the coming year, all 
of whom were confirmed. 

A special committee standing over from last year 
reported one or two changes in the queries. They 
recommended that the yearly meeting adopt a new query, 
the answers to which as they come up from the quarterly 
meetings each year, will show the amount of organized 
philanthropic work done in each of the monthly or 
particular meetings, under the care of the meeting, dur- 
ing the preceding year. The report of the committee 
was adopted, and the change ordered to be made. 

The Queries and their answers were then taken up. 
Meetings had been duly held during the year on First- 
day, with the exception of two in Virginia and five in 
Eastern Maryland and Pennsylvania, which were pre- 
vented by inclement weather last winter. Baltimore re- 
ported an increase in the attendance at the Aisquith 
and Fayette Street meeting-house, credited to the estab- 


lishment at that meeting-house of a First-day school in 
the morning, and a mission school in the afternoon. 
After progressing as far as the consideration of the 
Third Query and its answers, the meeting disposed of 
some routine business, and adjourned to 10 o’clock: on 


Fifth-day morning. In the afternoon (Fourth day) at 3, 
the First-day school meeting was held. 

In Women’s Branch, on Fourth-day morning, Allen 
Flitcraft and Jesse Hoag made a visit, after which the 
meeting entered upon the consideration of the answers to 
the Queries. After the answers to the first and second 
had been read, a Friend called attention to the corre- 
spondence between these and the first and second com- 
mandments ; if we love God we desire to worship him, 
and love for one neighbor will rule out all spirit of de- 
traction and promote unity. ‘‘ On these two hang all the 
law and the prophets.’’ A feeling of animosity in the 
heart is a weight to keep us back, and we may be obliged 
to go to a brother or a sister and ask forgiveness for the 
hard thought, though it may never have found expression 
from our lips. Love and unity are at the core of our 
discipline. 

In considering the query which relates to reading the 
Scriptures it was advised that some special time be se- 
lected which suits the whole family, and that the time be 
regularly observed, remembering that impressions made 
upon youthful minds often go with them through life. A 
daughter of Samuel M. Janney recalled the impress made 
upon her by her father’s reading the Scriptures and com- 
menting thereon, while her mother, who could not hear, 
read at the same time, and this precious recollection 
lived with her always. 

The demoralizing tendency of county fairs as often 
conducted was presented, and Friends were urged to per- 
severe in their efforts to remove the obnoxious ‘ side- 
shows,’’ where so much that is injurious stands ready to 











capture the young and deprive them of their innocency. 
Subsequently two women Friends visited Men’s Branch. 


FIFTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 29. 


In Men’s Branch, at 10 a. m., the consideration of 
the Queries and their answers was resumed, and con- 
cluded. The statistics of membership (which are regu- 
larly returned every year), show a gain in the aggregate 
for the Yearly Meeting. The monthly meeting in Balti- 
more reported a net gain of nineteen members during the 
year. The number of deaths during the year was four- 
teen in Baltimore. 

The Nominating Committee appointed the previous 


.day reported the names of a number of Friends of both 


sexes to serve asa committee to have a general or pastoral 
care over the smaller meetings throughout the yearly 
meeting, which they are expected to visit from time to 
time. This is a new committee, a similar one appointed 
some years ago having been released at their own request. 
The sum of $200 was ordered to be placed to the credit 
of the committee for incidental expenses. 

The committee to audit and examine the treasurer’s 
accounts submitted their report. They report the treas- 
urer’s accounts and books as correct, with a balance de- 
posited with the Guardian Security, Trust, and Deposit 
Company of $1,745. This amount is credited to several 
funds owned by the Yearly Meeting, $668 belonging to 
the educational fund, $663 to the Indian fund, $414 to 
the credit of the general fund of the Yearly Meeting. 
The committee designated the sum of $1,700 as the 
amount necessary to be raised for the ensuing year for 
the general purposes of the Yearly Meeting, and renomi- 
nated Elisha H. Walker for treasurer. The report was 
approved, and the nomination of treasurer confirmed. 

At the afternoon session, the committee on epistle 
submitted a draft, which was approved. The committee 
on exercises submitted a report, which was approved, and 
directed to be placed in the minutes, of which two thou- 
sand copies were directed to be printed. The standing 
committee on education made a report. The income 
from the fund last year was $630, to which was added an 
unexpended balance of income from the previous year of 
$553, making $1,183. The committee aided individual 
members of the Society who are pursuing their studies for 
the purpose of becoming teachers, and supplemented the 
income of four schools at Menallen and Dunning’s Creek, 
Pa., Sandy Spring, Md., and in Baltimore, expending 
$515, and leaving a balance on hand at this time of $668 
of income account. 

In Women’s Branch, in the morning, the epistles 
from Illinois and Indiana were read, and much approval 
of the sentiments and advice contained in them was ex- 
pressed. A Friend said she had found help from a de- 
termination reached in her youth to read on First-day 
only such books as would feed her spiritual nature, and 
though it was sometimes difficult, she had found the rule 
very helpful in resisting the temptation to other reading. 
Young people starting in married life were lovingly urged 
to begin at once to devote at least a few minutes daily 
to Bible reading. 

By the answer to the tenth query it appears that there 
has been a gain in membership by births, certificates, 
and admissions, of eighty-two, and a loss by deaths, re- 
movals, and disownments of sixty-nine, being a net gain 
of thirteen. 

In the afternoon session the epistle to the yearly 
meetings sitting in joint session was read, also one to 
those holding separate sessions for men and women ; they 
were approved and committees for transcribing and for- 
warding appointed. 





A plan, which has been much on the minds of some 
Friends, of establishing a boarding home for the aged or 
infirm was introduced. Encouragement was given, and 
several from Philadelphia Yearly Meeting spoke upon the 
subject, as the Home in the limits of Concord Quarterly 


Meeting had given them experience in the benefits of 
such an establishment. 


Sunday School Times. 
ALL men, whatever the sphere of their activities, inherit 
the results of the labors of their predecessors, and transmit 
the results of their own labors to those who follow them. 


Sa EAS. 2 Ora. 


Society is like a chain, each link being dependent upon’ 


others. Each person, therefore, bears a relation to all the 
other members of society with whom he comes into contact. 
Every one both gives and receives. No one can live in 
obedience to the social laws which God has impressed 
upon human nature without being both dependent and 
depended upon. The barbarian alone is independent, 
for civilization itself is only life under this social law, 
voluntarily obeyed. ‘* No man liveth to himself.’’ 
labor for others, whether for good or for ill. 
have labored for us, and into their labors—either for 
better or for worse—we must enter. 

Men live in influence far beyond the limits of their 
natural lives. When Jesus, beside Samaria’s well, said to 
his disciples, ‘‘ Other men have labored, and ye are en- 
tered into their labors,’’ he probably referred to persons 
whose work had been done centuries before ; but in the 
power of their influence, and the result of their labors, 
. they still lived. 

So subtle, so penetrating, so persistent a thing is the 
influence of character, that it passes through the walls of 
individuality by which we often think ourselves to be 
surrounded, and flows out to other hearts and other lives. 
It is at once one of the most alluring and one of the 
most appalling facts of human life that men, though 
being dead, may yet speak. In the world of religion do 
not Paul and Augustine and Bunyan speak to-day? In 
the world of science do not Aristotle and Newton and 
Bacon still live? and in the world of philosophy, Plato 
and Butler and Hamilton? 

It is easy to argue: It does not follow because great 
men still live as potent influences in the world, that we, 
whose capacity and sphere are small, shall live beyond 
the limits of our present earthly life. Of course 
it is given to but few.to lead the world’s progress, 
but it remains true that both to great lives and to humble 
lives the same law of spiritual inheritance applies. As 
the law of gravitation is the same whether we weigh the 
sun or a grain of mustard seed, so the laws of our social 
organization are the same in great spheres and in small. 
In every life are involved not only its own personal inter- 
ests, but to some extent the interests of others, it may be 
to distant generations. 

This is a truth which is applicable alike to the trans- 
mission of impulses and tendencies to holiness and to 
the forces which perpetuate the power of sin. It wasa 
half-truth which Shakespeare uttered when he said, ‘‘ The 
evil that men do lives after them ; the good is oft in- 
terred with their bones.’’ The good which men do, as 
well as the evil, lives after them, and the one as _persist- 
ently as the other. The laws of influence and of heredity 
by which evil tendencies are propagated are, at the same 
time, the most potent forces for the promotion of holy 
virtue. ‘‘ Grace travels by the same conveyance as sin,’’ 
wrote Horace Bushnell,meaning that the sociological trans- 
mission of character is a law which ‘‘ works both ways.’’ 
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Some of the ways in which we may avail ourselves of 
the advantages which flow from the operation of this 
beneficent law of inheritance may be briefly noted. It 
is not enough to be passive, and merely to allow the 
efforts of others on our behalf to play upon us. Con- 
scious and determined effort to appropriate the good 
which others have wrought for us is necessary. Good 
tendencies and impules must be cherished ; a right start 
in life must be carried forward into asteady and contin- 
ued pursuit of life’s true goal. An incalculable wealth of 
example and of experience, a priceless heritage of truth 
and goodness, has been bequeathed to us. It would be 
the mistake of life to forfeit that inheritance. 

It is equally the duty of every person so to live and 
labor that others may enter with advantage into the 
results of his life and work. As science and industry 
now turn the greatest forces of nature into the service of 
mankind, so we may turn to good account those great 
forces by which character tends to propagate itself and 
may make them minister in manifold ways to the good of 
our fellow men. And just as these same forces of nature 
are merciless when they are not controlled, so the forces 
which operate in the moral world may prove themselves 
to be agents of destruction if they are undirected or 
misdirected. What sort of lives we live is, therefore, a 
matter of the greatest concern, not only to ourselves but 
to others. 

Neither the vices nor virtues of men are simply their 
own. Every day we are sowing seed of which others 
shall reap the harvest. Character bears fruit *‘ after its 
Men do not ‘‘ gather grapes of thorns, or figs 
of thistles.’’ 

The law of the spiritual harvest suggests the division 
of labor. Some are best fitted to sow; others to reap. 
It was David’s work to prepare the materials for a temple 
which he was never permitted to rear. It is the calling 
of some men to quarry out marble which it will fall to 
other men to work up. We must plant many trees of 
which only those who come after us will eat the fruit. 
Indeed, it may not be ours to labor at all in the great 
fields of the world’s spiritual husbandry, but there is no 
one who cannot scatter along the humble walks of life a 
few precious seeds. It may not be ours to reap the har- 
vests of earth’s great spiritual sowers; but, if not, we 
may perhaps follow, like Ruth, in the wake of the reapers, 
and gather here and there a few scattered ears into the 
garner. 

Little may seem to come of all our efforts. 
lives may sometimes appear to be fruitless. We have to 
sow many seeds which never come up. But if, like the 
sower 1n the parable, we sow broadcast, we shall surely 
find that though some seed fall on hard and rocky soil, 
and some among thorns, other seed will fall into good 
ground and will bring forth thirty, sixty, and a hundred 
fold. God’s law of the spiritual harvest stands fast. ‘‘ He 
that goeth forth and weepeth, bearing precious seed, shall 
doubtless come again with rejoicing, bringing his sheaves 
with him.’’ 


Our 


GOOD READING. 


An essay by Margaret Eastburn, of Union, Delaware, read at the 

Temperance Conference of Western Quarterly Meeting, London Grove, 
Ninth month 26. 
Tuis is a subject on which much can be said, and yet one 
that I scarcely know how to handle. I think I shall pre- 
sent it by showing the importance of good and helpful 
reading, so that we will be more careful to select only the 
best for ourselves and to more earnestly use our influ- 
ence in putting it in the hands of others. 
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It has long been deplored that our newspapers are so 
sensational, and that so many harmful novels are pub- 
lished, but the nature of papers, periodicals, books, etc., 
is controlled by the demand, so we truly need to agitate 
and educate for a higher standard in literature. 

Many of us have excellent opportunities of introduc- 
ing good books in families where questionable literature 
might be found. The teachers of First-day schools 
should indeed have a careful oversight over the reading 
matter of their pupils. If you find some who do not care 
to read, arouse their interest in some way, and cause 
them to care for it. We can be very careful in our own 
families, and, too, there are many times when we can 
speak of it and present it in other families where needed. 

America is a nation of readers and what we read 
surely leaves its stamp on our religion and morals, in 
fact, our whole character. We can divide all literature 
in but two classes—helpful and harmful. Some may 
claim that certain books neither injure nor improve the 
mind of the reader, but no person’s mind is the same 
after reading a book as it was before. The mind is plas- 
tic and susceptible of light impressions. ‘The presence 
of these impressions may not always be recognized, but 
they are there nevertheless. The heart of many people 
is like a sieve, which lets the small particles of gold fall 
through, but keeps the great cinders. Once in a while 
there is a mind that can keep the good and leave the bad. 
But it is generally the opposite, so it is dangerous to 
try it. If we attempt to plunge through a hedge of burrs 
to get one blackberry we will get more burrs than black- 
berries. 

We can not afford to read a bad book, however good 
we are. We say the influence is insignificant, but the 
scratch of a pin has sometimes produced lock-jaw. 
If through curiosity we pry intoan evil book it is as dan- 
gerous as the man who would take a torch into a gunpow- 


der mill merely to see whether it really,would blow up or 
not 


Let us therefore select only such books as leave a 


lasting impression for good. Benjamin Franklin tells us 
in one of his letters that when he was a boy a little book 
fell into his hands entitled ‘‘ Essays to do Good,’’ by 
Cotton Mather. It was tattered and torn and several 
leaves were missing. ‘‘ But the remainder,’’ he said, 
‘* gave me such a turn of thinking as to have an influence 
on my conduct through life; for I have always set a 
greater value on the character of a doer of good than any 
other kind of reputation ; and if I have been a useful citi- 
zen the public owes all the advantages of it to the little 
book.’’ 

The question is frequently asked: ‘‘ How may one 
select books for general reading so that he will secure 
good works?’’ Dr. George T. Pentecost says: ‘* My 
rule of judging a book is practically this: A book that 
leads me to the Bible and compels me to search again its 
chapters and verses is a helpful book, one that will stimu- 
late both mind and spirit. A book that leads me away 
from the Bible to question its authority and truth—that 
appeals from its plain and obvious teaching to the philos- 
ophies and speculations of men, however scientific or bril- 
ae a book to be passed by as pernicious and harm- 
u a 

Others claim that no book is worthy our attention 
unless its circulation has already exhausted one edition. 
But surely the Philadelphia merchant had a good plan in 
mind who, when one of his younger clerks was going to 
New York for a situation said: ‘‘ Stay at home at nights, 
my boy, in that big city.. Until you have friends make 
friends of books. By the way, here is a guide to show 
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you how to choose them,’’ and he handed him a diction- 
ary of authors which lay on his desk. 

A knowledge of the author will give us an insight 
into his relation to his God and his fellowmen. By it 
we also will be granted a glimpse of his inner life, and 
see him in his true character before the world. Light 
will also be thrown on his moral nature. The author 
should have great weight with us, for the author’s 
thoughts will find their way into our minds, and if they 
be pernicious so much the worse for us who read them. 

But frequently after care has been exercised a book 
not at all helpful may find its way into our hands and 
because of this we need to observe the effect a book has 
on our mind, and if it injures our love for God and good, 
for country and home, for loved ones and strangers, if it 
addresses itself to our vanity, pride, selfishness, or any 
evil propensities, away with it, no matter what name it 
may bear on the title page. There are too many good 
books, ‘‘ books that shine like stars with beauty, and 
that are as fragrant as the rose with goodness, and that 
sparkle as the diamond with wisdom,’’ to trifle away 





No. 47.—ELEVENTH MONTH 22, 1896. 
INTERCESSION OF THE SPIRIT. 


GOLDEN TExT.—We know that to them that love God, all things work 
together for good, even to them that are called according to 
His purpose.—Romans 8; 28. 


Scripture reading: Romans 8: 18-30. 
TEACHING. 


The careful reader of the Scriptures of truth, cannct 
fail to notice how often the spirit of love in the recipient 
is made the basis of the enjoyment of the promises. 
Especially is this enjoined by the selected text of the 
present lesson. 

Love is the great creative and sustaining power of the 
universe, and man must continue in a state of obedience 
to this, if he accomplishes the design of his being. 
Trials, temptations, afflictions, and persecutions may 
arise, but if he abides continually under the feeling of 
faith, and hope, and love, he will be drawn into such 
close fellowship with the Father, that all will be made to 
contribute to the general good of him, who is thus walk- 
ing under the influence of the Holy Spirit. 

God never willingly afflicts his children, but if, by 
unwatchfulness, men are led away from the plain path of 
duty, and allow their endowments to be exercised in ille- 
gitimate channels, they may find the spirit of vanity and 
self-conceit assuming the place of the spirit of humble 
obedience, and the fruition of this must ever be tribula- 
tion and sorrow. 

{t is well for man that this isso. If it were possible 
for him to indulge in transgression and sin, and remain 
in this condition with the feeling of satisfaction and 
peace, then it might be possible for him to remain away 
from the Father’s house, and know nothing of the bless- 
ings granted to the inmates thereof. 

When under this feeling of suffering, which is the sure 
result of his own wilful walking away from the revealings 
of light, there comes that sense of want in his innermost 
nature, which he finds he cannot supply by the force of 
his own will and volition, he willingly turns again towards 
the paternal mansion, where ‘‘ there is bread enough and 
to spare.’”’ 

Another endowment, that of hope, equally as good in 
itself as others, then springs into activity, and by this the 
spirit is buoyed up until there is a realization of an en- 
tering into the established fellowship with the Father. 
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Paul says, ‘‘We are saved by hope; but hope that is 
seen is not hope ; for what a man seeth, why doth he yet 
hope for.’’ 

Hope is the spirit of expectation of future good, and 
consequently cannot be now seen or enjoyed, but when it 
is realized, it is no longer hope, but is fruition. 

‘« Hope stands justly among the highest mercies of 
God.’’ It is the forerunner of ‘‘ the Spirit that helpeth 
our infirmities,’ the Spirit that witnesses of our adoption 
and sonship, and maketh intercession for us, by showing 
us our infirmities and teaching us how and where to 
apply to be healed. These blessings always flow through 
the channel of true love to the Father. 

The image or impress of God is stamped upon each of 
his children, and his purpose in dealing with them is to 
bring out this image in all its perfection, and as men lend 
their highest and constant endeavor to work in harmony 
with God to accomplish this, they grow into a knowledge 
of what it is to be called according to the design or pur- 
pose of their Creator. 

A foreknowledge of results belongs to God, in this as 
in other things, and Paul, believing in His omnipotence, 
was led to thus plainly set forth the inevitable results of 
a close walk withGod. The realization of the perfection 
of this image belongs to no chosen few, but is the com- 
mon inheritance of all that ‘‘ walk not after the flesh but 
after the spirit.’’ 

In the accomplishment of God’s divine purposes, the 
call is extended to all, and all will be justified, all will be 
glorified on one condition only,—a continual abiding in 
the spirit of true love to the Father. 


LESSON NOTES. 


Lyman Abbott ina sermon delivered some time ago, 
says: ‘‘ It is impossible to read with any attentive care 
the Epistles of Paul without being impressed by the 
spirit with which he meets sorrow. There is nowherea 
note of repining, nowhere an inclination to escape or 
avoid sorrow. In our text (19, 20, 21 of Romans, 8) 
Paul gives the philosophy which underlies this experi- 
ence: ‘ The earnest expectation of the creation waiting 
for the manifestation of the sons of God.’ For creation 
was made subject to variety—that is, to transitoriness, to 
that which is the secret of almost all our sorrow, to the 
passing away of that which is dear to us, whether it be 
fame, or wealth, or friendship, or love, or whatever it is. 
God has made, he says, creation subject to this transi- 
toriness ef life ; not wantonly, not in a spirit of willful- 
ness, but in that by this very process of transitoriness the 
creation shall be redeemed, delivered from this bondage 
of corruption into the liberty of the glory of the chil- 
dren of God. 

‘* He starts where Job started, but he does not stop 
where Job stopped. Man is born to trouble as the sparks 
fly upward. It cannot be evaded ; it cannot be escaped. 
We are not to meet grief under the impression that we 
are put into this life to be happy, and every time that 
sorrow comes it comes as anintruder. We are continu- 
ally imagining that the goodness of God means happi- 
ness for his creatures ; and that therefore if unhappiness 
comes, either it means that there is not a good God, or 
else that that God has been set aside by the laws of nature, 
by some evil spirit in man or without him. No, says 
Job, we are born to trouble as the sparks fly upward. So 
Paul says the creation was made subject to transitoriness. 
That is in the divine plan. Sorrow is interwoven into 
the fabric of life ; God means tears. These tears are for a 
divine purpose. But they are not the expression of his 
wrath ; they are not the special messengers of a divine 








indignation ; he does not pick you out and send a burden 
upon you fora specific purpose. No, he puts humanity 
into a world of sorrow, because sorrow is the method by 
which character is to be developed. We are in the 
world in order that out of the processes to which we are 
subjected, including pain, the manifestation of the sons 
of God may be wrought ; we are in the world that out of 
a lower order we may be brought up, step by step, into 
the liberty of the glory of the children of God ; and the 
only steps by which the liberty of that glory can be won 
are steps of sorrow. Grief is God’s educator. Trouble 
is God’s minister to manhood. We learn our best les- 
sons in the school of suffering. We learn what truth is 
by suffering from error. We learn what holiness is by 
suffering from sin. And we especially learn the one 
great lesson of obedience. God does not pick out men 
and women and send them specific sufferings as the token 
of his special wrath or indignation ; but he teaches, and 
he helps us to teach others; he builds us up, and he 
helps us to build up others, through the ministry of pain.’’ 





The Outlook. 


In days of change and uncertainty such as society is now 
passing through, one constantly hears the expression of 
regret for the ‘‘ good old times,’’ when the social order 
was undisturbed, the financial world placid, and the 
temper of mankind calm and reposeful. As a matter of 
fact, there never were any such tranquil times; society 
has always been changing, men have always been tossed 
to and fro like the waves of the sea. There have been, it 
is true, brief periods of reaction when political interest 
has ebbed and society has become sluggish and lethargic : 
but these have been negative and uninspiring periods 
when life was least worth living. The periods when hope 
has been high, faith in human possibilities great, and 
interest in action and achievement intense, have been 
periods of movement and times of change. These have 
been the productive epochs in exploration, thought, in- 
vention, art, and adventure ; the epochs when men have 
accepted life at its full value, and have lived deeply and 
passionately in emotion, conviction, and action. There 
are periods of restlessness which are disturbing without 
being progressive, which make men anxious without 
making them great in achievement. But even these 
periods are better than the periods of sluggish comfort 
and cowardly ease. It takes a great deal of movement to 
keep men morally and spiritually virile and vital ; there 
is a tremendous sag downwards which must be constantly 
overcome by the invigoration of the higher nature. Men 
have never yet shown strength adequate to the tempta- 
tions of easeful conditions ; they have always visibly de- 
clined when the stimulus of danger and necessity has 
been withdravn. In the Old Testament and in the history 
of all peoples God appears, not as a tranquillizer, but as 
a disturber of existing conditions; for the very good 
reason that conditions have never yet been what they 
ought to be. Those who long to be let alone cherish a 
vain hope ; God will never let the human race alone until 
he has reorganized it on a basis of righteousuess ; until 
that time, so long as men have consciences, there will be 
stir, agitation, disturbance, and change. The funda- 
mental gain of civilization lies in the fact that change, 
instead of being revolutionary and temporarily destructive 
as in earlier ages, has become evolutionary and construc- 
tive. In spite of many setbacks, false hopes, delusive 
schemes, and short-sighted efforts to accomplish arti- 
ficially and arbitrarily that which can be accomplished 
only through moral reorganization, the world slowly 
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meves forward and upward. That it does move is the 
evidence of a divine purpose behind its confused life, but 
in its very movement are involved the disorder, uneasi- 
ness, and peril of which so many complain as if they 
were new appearances in the life of men. In a progres- 
sive development stability is not to be sought in station- 
ary conditions, but in the character of the change that is 
always taking place. The presence of God is evidenced 
by the fact that men are unable to rest so long as they are 
imperfect and the social order reflects their imperfection. 
Perfect peace can come only with perfect righteousness. 





THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON LIFE. 

Lecture by Dr. Benjamin Sharpe in the Ludwick Institute, 
(Academy of Natural Sciences), Philadelphia, Tenth month 28, 1896. 
Stenographic report by George B. Cock. 
In the long Arctic nights there is considerable difficulty 
in keeping awake ; while, contrariwise the perpetual day 
of summer indisposes to sleep. At one time I worked 
thirty-six hours without realizing that the time had 
passed, until I discovered the fact by my journal. I had 
no sense of sleepiness during thistime. Last summer the 
sun set about 11 o’clock and nobody seemed to be sleepy 
until it commenced to get dark. Greely had to make 
very strict rules to keep his men awake during the Arctic 
winter. Beds were not allowed to be made, and the men 
were compelled to get up and move about ; otherwise 
they would probably have slept nine-tenths of their time, 
getting up only to eat. A man kept in a dark room for 
some time will be overcome by drowsiness ; and in total 
eclipses animals have been noticed to fall asleep, showing 
the latter condition due not really to habit, but to actual 
removal of light, whose absence so acts upon the nervous 
system as to invite repose. 

Animals have been, as concerns their relation to the 
light, classed as diurnal and nocturnal,—a physiological 
division, yet one holding from the zodlogical standpoint ; 
except the Lepidoptera (butterflies, moths, etc.), divided 
into diurnal, (flying by day) ; nocturnal (moths flying by 
night) ; and Crepuscularia (hawk-moths, flying in twi- 
light). The differences between nocturnal and diurnal 
animals are very interesting, especially as to coloring, and 
the eye. Nocturnal eyes are larger, and of much finer 
construction. They are large in the owl. In a starless 
night with an overcast or heavily clouded sky there is 
always some light distributed around the firmament. The 
animal on the screen (the nocturnal /emur) is noted for 
its very large eyes. The very small eyes of the bats 
(distinctly nocturnal), are due to the partial replacement 
of sight by their very highly developed sense of feeling. 
The vampire has very small eyes, but wings of exceeding 
sensitiveness. Some animals live in absolute darkness, of 
three kinds as to locale ;—caves deep in the earth (Mam- 
moth Cave, Kentucky, and one in Austria); the para- 
sites; and the deep sea below 200 fathoms. Here no 
sunlight penetrates. Animals in absolute darkness have 
no eyes whatever,—the blood shows through the trans- 
parent skin and the eyes have practically disappeared. 
The proteus has no acting eyes and is practically colorless, 
living in the mud. Some of them placed in light for two 
or three years developed pigment in the ocular region. 
Though concealing themselves as much as possible under 
the rock, yet not being absolutely in darkness, the pig- 
ment developed, showing arudimentary eye. The mole, 
living just beneath the surface of the ground, is in dark- 
ness ; the lids are glued together ; and in the European 
mole one optic nerve is almost always absent. The skin 
has grown over them, and they are incapable of sight. 

The next slide shows a fresh-water lamprey,—good 
development of eyes and pigment. Its associate on the 











slide has neither eyes nor pigment,—a case of eyes 
totally degenerated. The Mammoth Cave yields some 
insects not absolutely blind, being supposed recent migra- 
tions from the outer world,—the absence of light being 
insufficient to have caused total degeneracy as yet. 
Mammoth Cave fish have eye-sockets ; but eyes have en- 
tirely disappeared, owing to disuse. All true internal 
parasites are blind,—being very safe and without neces- 
sity foreyes. We have some that are blind that live part 
of their existence in the outer world, during which period 
they have well developed eyes. The degenerate eyes of 
the proteus have a very slight deposit of pigment, with 
retina well developed but lens entirely disappeared. In 
the myxine we have another eye, in which the optic nerve 
has entirely disappeared. Where the vitreous humor 
would be is nearly filled up, with lens disappeared. The 
oyster-crab is not a true parasite, having well-developed 
eyes, and can sit and watch for its prey. The males 
never go into oysters,—only the females. The male is 
so different in appearance from the female you would not 
recognize them as belonging to the same species. 

With relation to light the sea may be divided into 
two zones,—the diaphonic (transparent) and aphosic 
(lightless, where no light penetrates). Numerous inter- 
esting experiments have been made as to quantity of light 
in the sea. Sunlight does not penetrate deeper than 
1,200 feet. Two scientists had for ten minutes exposed 
some very sensitive photographic plates at 400 fathoms 
deep and no development of light was shown. The 
photographic plates showed that during the time the sun 
was up (from sunrise to sunset) the light went down to 
150 fathoms. For eight hours it was at a depth of 175 
fathoms ; and just for a few minutes at noon when the 
sun was directly overhead it went to a depth of 180 
metres, which is only 90 fathoms. So much concerning 
quantity. As for quality, the colors would not go through 
the water with the same ease. Careful experiment deter- 
mined that through a certain depth of water, where only 
50 per cent of the red rays passed through, we had 60 
per cent. of orange, yellow 80, green go, and indigo g5 ; 
the light going down furthest and deepest being the blues 
and the greens, the red being cut off first. Sachs, the 
eminent botanist, has shown that for plants red light is 
almost as good as white light, and at the depth of six 
feet in ocean water 50 per cent. of the red rays are cut 
off. With this as a basis for studying the a/ge and those 
that depend upon assimilation for their life, we find on 
going downward 12 feet from low-water mark, there 
were in a circle 218 species found ; between 12 and 80 
feet, 78; from 80 to 165 feet, only 43 ; and below this, 
only four species were found,—showing that so important 
is the light to these plants that in order to move and 
carry on the functions of their organism they have to be 
really near the surface. We find among animals the 
same thing, as in the case of the reef coral. That upon 
the screen is from the Sandwich Islands. Kellar has 
shown in Madagascar that the corals always grow out in 
the direction of the strongest light. They seem to be 
growing after the light itself. They do not grow below 
40 fathoms. Placed deeper they die. Those found 
below 40 fathoms indicate either the bottom has gone 
down or they have fallen from the 4o-fathom depth, 
—the depth below which light does not penetrate. 

Mimicry among animals is now restricted to the con- 
ditions where one animal mimics another in form or ap- 
pearance. Where we find an animal resembling its sur- 
roundings—that is to say, a fish being yellow and resem- 
bling the little bladders and sea-weeds—they would not 


(Concluded on Page 792.) 
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LESSONS OF THE CANVASS. 

Ir will be a great gain, indeed, from the experience of 
political activity through which the country periodically 
passes,—and must pass, under the system of popular 
rule,—if at the close people realize where they have 
erred under the influence of undue zeal. 

There are many such errors. There are excessive 
anxiety, excessive heat, undue excitement. There is the 
yielding to the temptation to employ unworthy means. 
There is the descent to unfair argument, and dishonest 
statement. There is, worst of all, the being associated, 
nearly or remotely, directly or indirectly, with corrupt 
practices, with bribery, with fraud, with the debasement 
of the franchise. 

From all these, and especially the last, let us hope that 
Friends are practically free. It is certain that they ought 
to be entirely clear. It is plain that it falls to the duty 
of all such citizens as they to temper the asperity of po- 
litical contests, to help restrain the vehemence of those 
who are struggling for triumph, to rebuke the unfair 
methods employed by partisans, and to help keep the dis- 
cussion within reasonable bounds, and along truthful 
lines. The candid and honest observer must be aware, 
as the canvass goes on, that much is said and many things 
done which cannot be justified, and for which, in fact, 
no justification would be attempted except that of the 
supposed necessity of success. Still more, when the con- 
test is over, does every one realize that the heat and fury 
were excessive, and that the bounds of moderation were 
many times passed over. Out of such realization, surely, 
some instruction for the future should come. 

At the close of the canvass every one ought to feel 
that the country demands his service as a composer of 
contention, a bearer of healing. The idea that the na- 
tion is divided into sections, one set against another, isa 
shocking suggestion, and in fact is devoid of truth. 
There has been no time, for over thirty years, when there 
was less reason for sectional separation than now. What- 
ever of law, or of administration, is good for the great 
majority of people will be beneficial alike in West and 
East, in South and North. Above all the great principles 
of upright government are everywhere applicable. Justice 
benefits all. Peace benefits all. The system of human 
brotherhood, of fairness, of kindness, is as good at the 
farthest shore of the country as on the nearest. Op- 
pression and extortion, whether by the sword, or through 
unjust law, or by wrong-minded officials, are as evil in 
their effects in one quarter as another. 


So far, then, as the influence of a body of plain 
people, bound by the principles which they hold to just 
and honest action, may temper the great mass of the 
citizenship, it is an influence which at ali times, and in 
every political contest they are bound to exert. 


WE print at the opening of our paper this week an 
extract from that most interesting book, ‘‘ The Quakers,’’ 
by Frederick Storrs Turner, the English missionary (not 
a Friend), published in London seven years ago, and 
often referred to, since, in our columns. We desire to 
suggest, at this time, to such of our Young Friends’ 
Associations as have completed their study of ‘ Janney’s 
History,’’ and to others who may want to take up addi- 
tional books for study, that they should give attention to 
this volume by F. S. Turner. There are some places 
where he hardly does justice to the Friends, we think, 
and some others in which his critical judgment is some- 
what awry, but these instances are exceptional ; on the 
whole the volume has a rare insight into the past and 
present of Quakerism, and at many points the writer 
expresses himself with extraordinary clearness, beauty, 
and illumination. The extract which we print cannot be 
read, we are sure, without the perception that its author 
is looking deeply into the subject, and that he perceives 
the innermost of the truth. 

The book is very largely a historical sketch, begin- 
ning with George Eox, and coming down to our own 
time. It could be studied in connection with such a 
history of Friends as Janney’s, if that were preferred, 
and one would throw light on the other. 


BIRTHS. 


WATSON.—At Doylestown, Pa., Tenth month 5, 1896, to George 
and Mary Atkinson Watson, a daughter, who is named Elizabeth 
Atkinson. 


MARRIAGES. 


DIXON—BROWN.—Under the care of the Monthly Meeting ot 
Friends of Philadelphia, at Race Street meeting-house, Eleventh 
month 5, 1896, Edward Caleb Dixon, son of Charles A. and the late 
Mary Anna Dixon, and Lula, daughter of Basil H. and Anna F. 
Brown, all of West Philadelphia. 3 

LIPPINCOTT—EWING—Under the care of Greenwich Monthly 
Meeting, at the residence of the bride’s grandparents, Mark R. and 
Mary B. Dare, near Greenwich, N. J., Tenth month 22, 1896, C. 
Carroll Lippincott, of Mullica Hill, N. J.,and Mary Dare Ewing, of 
Greenwich, 


DEATHS. 


BARNARD.—At her home, Avondale, Pa., Second-day, Eleventh 
month 2, 1896, Lydia T. Barnard, in her 81st year. 
Interment at London Grove, Pa. 


GARRETT.—In Media, Pa., on Eleventh month 5, 1896, Lewis 
Garrett, in the 83d year of his age; a member of Goshen Monthly 
Meeting of Friends. 

Interment at Newtown Square, Pa. 


JONES.—At 1304 Allegheny avenue, Philadelphia, Eleventh 
month 5, 1896, Mary Y., wife of Henry Jones; formerly of Upper 
Dublin, Montgomery Co., Pa. ; daughter of the late Silas and Hannah 
Shoemaker. 


Interment at Upper Dublin, on the 8th. 

JONES.—At the home of her nephew, Charles A. Livezey, in 
Gwynedd, Montgomery Co., Pa., Eleventh month 5, 1896, Mary L., 
widow of Lewis Jones, in her 89th year; a member of Gwynedd 
Monthly Meeting. 

[Interment at Gwynedd, on the gth.—She was the daughter of 
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Samuel and Mary Livezey, of Plymouth, and was married to Lewis 
Jones, in 1832. She had been a widow many years, and was the last 
of her generation. The late Thomas Livezey, of Plymouth, was a 
brother, and her sisters were Rachel L. Maulsby, Ann L. Ely, and 
Martha Albertson. Her 88th birth-day was commemorated at her 
home last summer by a gathering of members of her family, a notice of 
which appeared at the time in the INTELLIGENCER. Since then, until 
within a short time of her death, her health had continue@ good.] 


PURDY.—At Yorktown Heights, N. Y., 18th of Tenth month, 
1896, Florence, daughter of Theodore and Sarah H. Purdy, aged 8 
weeks. 

REEVES.—In Philadelphia, Eleventh month 8, 1896, of pneu- 
monia, Hannah A., widow of Henry Reeves, in her 76th year; an 
elder of the Monthly Meeting of Friends held at Green Street. 

She had only returned, about two weeks ago, from accompanying 
Rachel N. Mather in her religious visit to yearly meetings westward. 


TYLER.—At Woodstown, N. J., Ninth month 28, 1896, Alice 
A., widow of the late Benjamin L. Tyler, aged 76 years ; a member 
of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting. 


NEWS OF FRIENDS. 

FRIENDS AT TRENTON. 
Tue Friends’ meeting-house at Trenton, N. J., was 
opened for the first regular meeting since the addition 
has been built, at 10.30 a. m., on the 8th. The house 
was well filled, the new lecture room being occupied as 
well as the regular meeting-room. 

The meeting having settled into silence, prayer was 
offered by Frances Newlin Williams. Joel Borton of 
Woodstown, was the first speaker, taking as his text : ‘‘ On 
this rock will I build my church, and the gates of Hades 
shall not prevail against it.’’ He reminded his listeners 
that the word church did not mean the bricks and mortar 
constructing the building, but the hearts of the people 
who should be united to Christ, the rock being the de- 
claration that Peter had made, acknowledging the divin- 
ity of Christ, and by continuing to build upon this rock 
we, as a Society, must grow in power and usefulness. 
Reference was made to the times of George Fox and Elias 
Hicks, when the Society was increasing, and the speaker 
thought a similar growth might be realized in these 
days by returning to the first principles of the Society, 
some of which were calculated to draw us together, and 
are not now heeded as they should be. A fitting appeal was 
made to the aged, middle aged, and young, to walk and 
work together and remove any lines of separation now 
drawn. Friend Borton gave utterance to the feeling 
which undoubtedly was passing through the minds of 
many,—the heavy losses which this meeting has experi- 
enced the past few years,—and commended the surviving 
members for going on with their work in the midst of 
this sorrow and loss. 

Frances N. Williams followed with the thought, Are 
we disciples of the Master or only followers? She re- 
ferred to 1800 years ago when God, seeing the restless- 
ness of the people, sent One to bring them home to him. 
She spoke in an interesting manner of the time when, as 
a child, she attended this meeting, and of the departed 
ones of an earlier date. One of recent years mentioned 
by her, John H. Hillman, was known personally by the 
great number present as one whose memory remains with 
the middle-aged of the meeting to-day as an example of 
sincerity, honesty, and charity. 

Prof. Jesse H. Holmes, of George School, gave a 
brief discourse, in which he urged us to look forward and 
use the new instruments now at our command towards 
uplifting humanity to higher planes of existence, and 
entreated us not to permit the sword of our spirit to be 
an idle one. 

The meeting closed with prayer from Joel Borton. 
It was the general expression that all the speakers had 
been especially favored. 


The First-day School opened immediately at the close 
of the meeting. ‘The superintendent, John R. Satterth- 
waite, read the 117th Psalm, which was followed by 
Carrie S. Bamford, the outgoing Clerk, reading her min- 
utes, and Lily S. DeCou, the incoming Clerk, reading 
hers. After a few remarks by the Superintendent, in 
which all, whether members of the Society or not, were 
invited to become members of the First-day School and 
assist in this work, the school was brought to a close 
without the regular class exercises. 

Seth Ely then gave an outline of the history and 
growth of the meeting. Some remarks followed from 
our visiting Friends and others. Professor Maris, of 
George School, stated he believed the Bible was not suffi- 
ciently taught by Friends. He believed the chief reason 
why the Society did not make more rapid growth was 
that people did not understand what Friends believed, 
and did not know that the Society was founded upon the 
teachings of Jesus Christ. After a brief silence the meet- 
ing ended. L. H. S. 

Trenton, N. J., Eleventh month 9. 


[Seth Ely’s interesting paper has been forwarded to 
us, and we shall print it next week.—Ebs. ] 


PHILADELPHIA QUARTERLY MEETING. 

Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting was held on the 3d 
instant, at 15th and Racestreets. There was an unusually 
large attendance. In the meeting for worship, after 
silence, prayer was offered by Samuel Beck, of Hastings, 
England. ‘There was then vocal ministry by Frances N. 
Williams, Joseph Powell, Walter Laing, Samuel Beck, 
and others. 

In the business meeting the 1st, 2d, and 8th Queries, 
with their answers, were considered. The Philanthropic 
Committee’s report was read and approved, and a nomi- 
nating committee named to bring forward to the next 
quarterly meeting the names of a new Committee. $250 
was appropriated to its use, $5q being for the Mission 
School at Beach street and Fairmount avenue. 

The committee appointed in Eighth month last to 
formulate a plan for establishing a Boarding Home for 
Aged and Infirm Friends and those in sympathy with 
them, reported as follows: 1. That a committee of thirty, 
to consist of an equal number of each sex, be appointed 
to take charge of the whole matter ; that twelve of said 
committee should be members of Fifteenth and Race 
streets, ten of Fourth and Green streets, two of Ninth 
and Spruce streets, four of Radnor, and two of Exeter 
Monthly Meetings, respectively. 2. That said commit- 
tee be authorized to raise a fund by voluntary subscrip- 
tion, said Home, however, not to be established until at 
least $1,500 had beenraised. 3. That said committee 
have authority to rent a suitable building, or, if sufficient 
funds are raised, to' buy and improve a building ; said 
purchase not to be made, however, without first reporting 
to this meeting. 4. That the said committee have full 
power to arrange all matters of who are entitled to be 
admitted, and at what sum and what board shall be charged 
those admitted. The report was carefully considered and 
united with, and a nominating committee named to 
bring forward to next meeting the names of the commit- 
tee of thirty. 


Abington Quarterly Meeting was held at Byberry, on 
the sth instant. Theday was rainy, but there was a good 
attendance. Nathaniel Richardson, M. Anna Webster, 
and others were exercised in the ministry. In the busi- 
ness meeting, the subject of the establishment of a Home, 
which had been under the care of a committee appointed 
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in Eighth month, was taken up and considered in joint 
session, the shutters being raised for the purpose. The 
Committee made a preliminary report, and was continued 
for further action. It is proposed to purchase a house, 
for the Home, and Norristown is suggested as the place. 
Contributions to a fund to establish and support the 
Home have been solicited in some parts of the Quarterly 
Meeting, with encouraging response. 





EDWARD COALE ON NEW MEXICO. 

Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL: 

At our last Illinois Yearly Meeting the subject was pre- 
sented and favorably considered of taking some action to 
induce our members who design removing to the farther 
West to locate in localities where there are or are likely 
to be others who would be willing to assist in organizing 
ameeting. A committee was appointed to visit and 
investigate as way opens such localities as in their judg- 
ment would be best suited to the various tastes or needs 
of our membership. Although not a member of that 
committee the present article is penned with the same 
motive, and has the same object in view. 

I have no personal interest in any one locality more 
than another, neither have I any land to sell, and I am 
not agent for any, and hence nothing to make or lose in 
any transaction that may be made. My only object in 
visiting or writing is the welfare of our membership and 
the enlargement of our borders. It has been some years 
since there has been emigration to the farther West, owing 
to the crop failures there, and the financial depression, 
but on the dawn of better times which we hope is now 
here, it willstart again; not only from east of the Mis- 
sissippi but from west of the Missouri, people will go 
farther west for health or for a location where they will 
not be compelled to depend on the natural rainfall for 
moisture. Many of the former are continually longing 
for that which can only be found in a milder climate and 
greater elevation. In considering various localities we 
too often neglect to consider the claims our Society and 
the principles it represents have upon us. If we ever 
have gatherings in our name in the West it will largely be 
the result of the care our parent meetings extend in this line 

This article is in the interest of Los Lunas, in Central 
New Mexico. It is the county seat of Valencia county, 
twenty miles south of Albuquerque, the largest city in 
the Territory, and on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé 
railroad. I spent a few days there the latter part of 
Tenth month enjoying the company of my good friends, 
J. Russell Lownes and family, and pleasant drives for 
three days north and south in the Rio Grande Valley. Our 
friends came to this place from Lincoln, Nebraska, on 
account of Fannie’s health (Russell’s wife), and the 
change a year has wrought is simply wonderful, and they 
are enthusiastic in their praise of New Mexico. 

The elevation here is 4,800 feet, 1,800 feet higher 
than the top of the Alleghanies. The latitude is about 
that of middle Tennessee, and the atmosphere so clear 
that mountain peaks 120 miles south are plainly visible, 
while the surrounding mountains that to me seemed only 
from two to five miles away were from ten to thirty, and 
the trees were plainly visible almost to the summit ; some 
of their summits were covered with snow, the result of 
storms a few days before, but not expected to remain long. 
‘« The air seems so pure and the sky so blue,’’ is the 
universal remark. 

There is said to be bear, antelope, and other wild 
game yet in the mountains, but not so plentiful as in 
former years. New Mexico was settled by the Spanish 
early in the Sixteenth Century, and some of the earliest 
buildings yet remain. I visited a Catholic church in Albu- 
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querque said to be over 300 years old. In the western 

part of this county it is said a person cannot travel six 
miles without observing some evidences of a former civil- 
zation entirely pre-historic. Near San Mateo a buried 
city covering 200 acres has recently been discovered. 
The tradition of Pueblo Indians is that the men went 
south whén the Spaniards invaded Mexico, and never 
came back. What an interesting field for the antiquar- 
ian! I did not visit that part of the country, but hope 
by another summer to do so, and pitch my tent by the 
side of one of their crystal mountain springs. 

I spent three days riding over the country and view- 
ing it mainly from an agricultural and business stand- 
point. One tract of 1,200 acres across the river east 
from Los Lunas is particularly nice. It lies immediately 
on the river (Rio Grande), and has its own ditches for 
irrigation. I think it is all level land with sufficient fall 
to carry the water to every part, quite sandy, and with 
little clusters or isolated cottonwood trees indicating a 
warm, moist soil. I thought as we rode over this beau- 
tiful tract how nice it would be for a colony to own it 
all. They could make their own society, schools, etc., 
and better yet, could own and control the water. 

The following day was First-day, and it seemed to be 
the mutual desire to hold a meeting in one of the spacious 
rooms of the house our friend Russell now occupies. So 
at 3 p.m. a goodly number assembled. One Jewess, some 
Catholics, a Methodist, a Baptist, and a few Friends were 
the meeting, and as the prayer arose that all might be 
done in His name, a feeling of thankfulness came that He 
had done so much for us. There were several testimo- 
nies borne. We all felt it to be a favored time, and in 
great solemnity closed what we believe to be the first 
meeting of our branch of Friends ever held in New 
Mexico. 

On Second-day, the 19th, we visited Belen, 12 miles 
south, on the Santa Fé road, and on the west side of the 
river. The moving spirit of this place is John L. Becker, 
who came to this country twenty years ago penniless. He 
now owns a roller mill costing $50,000, and ground last 
year 64,000 bushels of wheat all raised, and flour sold, 
here, his wheat costing about $1.00 per hundred pounds, 
and best flour selling for $2.25. He also owns a depart- 
ment store that would be called large in a city of 50,000 
people, and very large for here. The neatness and order 
in every department is remarkable. He is also interested 
in other enterprises, including grape culture and wine 
making, and finds himself a very busy man, and is a great 
favorite among the people. As we saw so few houses in 
our morning ride, I just wondered where all his custom- 
ers came from. There is also another very large and com- 
plete store here. This is claimed to be the best wheat 
country in the world. There were certainly the finest 
samples of wheat I ever saw, weighing, the head miller 
assured me, sometimes 70 pounds to the bushel. 

The farming is now done mainly by the shiftless Mex- 
ican, who lives on the basis that sufficient for the day is 
the need thereof. Their threshing machine is a herd of the 
little burros on an earthen floor, and their fanning mill a 
windy day and pitch fork. The yield by their methods 
I was assured, was from 20 to 40 bushels per acre, and 
300 bushels is called a large crop for one man. I omitted 
to mention it is all harvested with the old-fashioned sickle. 

On our return we visited the ranch of a German 
named Pohl. While chatting in his office, with its nice 
business desk and type-writer, we enjoyed his description 
of his successes and failures in the ten years of lonely resi- 
dence. He is a man of enterprise and has certainly made 


a success. He has about 2,000 fruit trees besides vast 
amounts of shrubbery and vines. System seemed to be his 
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watchword,—everything in such good shape. His adode 
house was nice both inside and out. He and his wife 
seemed delighted with our call, and promised to call on 
our friend Russell and wife soon. 

On the next day we went ten or twelve miles south on 
the east side of the river. On our way we passed the 
ruins of San Fernandez, the former capitaP of New 
Mexico, when it was under Spanish rule. A pile of adode 
ruins mark the spot where the last Spanish Governor, Bar- 
tolomé Baca, lived. All around are similar evidences of 
former life and action, now entirely abandoned. Soon 
after we passed through the old town of Tomé. It has 
been large, and was the county seat. The old church 
has been standing about 125 years, and is yet in use; it 
remains open so the votaries of the faith (Catholic) may 
enter and pay their devotions in their own way. As I 
stood by the side of our kind and generous host, A. M. 
Bergere, as he with the greatest solemnity performed that 
which seemed to him to be right, it filled me with un- 
speakable charity, so I could not abridge the sublime be- 
atitude, ‘‘the pure in heart shall see God.’’ All the 
buildings in these old places are adode, with massive 
walls from three to four feet thick, and one low story, 
which with the prevailing Mexican color, language, ap- 
pearance, and habit, makes one feel like a stranger in a 
strange land. 

Our destination was a nicely improved tract of 187 
acres owned by our host, A. M. Bergere. The large num- 
ber of fruit trees and very large vineyard of Mission grapes, 
all in the very best condition, showed what care and en- 
terprise can do here ; also his large stacks of alfalfa, of 
which they get three to four crops a year, and which 
brings them baled and delivered, about $8.00 per ton. 
Our host also has among his possessions several thousand 
acres of land and numbers his horses by the hundreds 
and sheep by the thousands. Like John L. Becker, he 
has a large wine cellar. 

We passed many Mexican farms ir our ride, and over 
a territory that will eventually be as near an Eden as any 
other part of our beautiful world. The valley here be- 
tween the river and mountains on the east, I would suppose 
to be ten miles wide, and nearly all can be reached with 
the river and mountain streams. This is certainly an unde- 
veloped country ; we see so little of what skill and enter- 
prise coulddo. Their system of applying water is as crude 
as their methods of agriculture, and the wonder is how they 
live at all,—it is certainly on the basis, ‘‘ man wants but 
little here below.’’ What is needed is colonies of North- 
ern people with their system, enterprise, and methods. 
They have as rich a soil and varied in production almost 
as California. They raise as fine fruit as any part of the 
world and on account of their elevation and latitude have 
a climate unsurpassed, and real estate is held at prices 
nominal in comparison with farther west. 

I would not encourage any one who is settled and sat- 
isfied to change his location, neither would I be under- 
stood to claim there are no drawbacks here ; it would not 
be true. I do not mention them because people differ. 
But to any who desire to change their present residence, 
either for health or profit, I desire to present the claims 
of New Mexico. Our friend Russell Lownes and family 
feel that they are permanently located there, and desire 
to have others join them so they can have their own little 
meeting. He is not a land agent and is only interesting 
himself and trying to interest others because he believes 
he is justified in it. He will gladly answer all inquiries, 
and I am sure W. J. Black, A.G.P.A. Santa Fé railroad, 
Topeka, Kansas, will gladly furnish any with such New 
Mexico literature as they may have, on application. 

Holder, Iilinois. EDWARD COALE. 











MEN IN THE ‘ HOMES.’’ 


Editors INTELLIGENCER AND JOURNAL : 


From some reports in local newspapers, and other sources 
of information, I have the impression that it is supposed 
by some that the proposed Homes for Aged and Infirm 
Friends, in Philadelphia Yearly Meeting, are to be for 
women only. I should like to know if this is the case. 

Eleventh month 7 INQUIRER. 

[We do not suppose that there is any such restriction 
intended. The gift to the yearly meeting was made, it 
was stated, ‘‘ to assist in the establishment and mainten- 
ance of boarding-homes for the aged and infirm among 
Friends, and those in sympathy with them.’’ This does 
not suggest that one sex is to be considered more than 
the other.—EbiTors | 


For Friends’ Intelligencer and Journal. 
FROM WISCONSIN. 


As I read with interest the papers and report of the 
Swarthmore Conferences and the report of the yearly 
meetings held in Illinois and Ohio, I feel that the spitit 
has even reached to Wisconsin from the meetings, and as 
I lend the INTELLIGENCER to others I hope they will also 
realize the needed help from them. I cannot realize any- 
thing more perfect than the ‘‘ Silent Meeting’’ as a real 
worship of God. In one of the passages from the writings 
of Isaac Penington, quoted in the United Friend, he 
says: ‘* God is to be worshipped in spirit, in his own 
power and life, and this is at his own disposal. His 
church is a gathering in the spirit. If any man speak 
there, he must speak as the oracle of God, as the vessel 
out of which he gives the sound. Therefore there is to 
be a waiting in silence till the spirit of the Lord move to 
speak. For a man is not to speak his own words, or in 
his own wisdom or time; but the spirit’s words, in the 
spirit’s wisdom and time, which is when He moves and 
gives to speak.’’ 

I have not been among a gathering of Christian 
people for several weeks. How can I, after receiving the 
sight, go back again to forms and ceremonies. Jesus 
said, ‘‘ Ask and ye shall receive.’’ Healso said, ‘‘ There 
isnone good but one, that is God.’’ Is there not some 
good in every soul? 

I often think of Jesus nailed to the cross, and God in 
his righteous judjment turning the light of his counten- 
ance from him. And yet his faith did not fail, but 
from the depths of his soul he cried aloud, ‘‘ My God, 
my God, why hast thou forsaken me?’’ And God in 
those hours of darkness and suffering answered his prayer, 
as St. Luke says: ‘‘ And when Jesus had cried with a 
loud voice, he said, Father, into thy hands I commend 
my spirit.’”” And as I read this I see what a lesson he 
taught. As we are taught in our ‘‘ Household of Faith’’ 
to ‘‘look within,’’ and we turn our eye from the harsh 
judgment of the world and willingly accept God’s judg- 
ment, I feel that only then we are on the road leading to 
this great blessing. ‘‘ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in Heaven is perfect.’’ In the 
address of Aaron M. Powell these words seem to describe 
so fully our conditions and need here: ‘‘ There is a 
worry, a pressure, an anxiety, in modern life, which is 
quite as urgent for some help as were the stormy, turbu- 
lent times of the period in which Quakerism had its be- 
ginning—what a blessing indeed to have some voices 
summoning the tired, the anxious soul to that source 
above all other sources of strength and rest, the presence 
of the Divine within.’’ 
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CONFERENCES, ASSOCIATIONS, ETC. 


New YoRK AND BROOKLYN.—A meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of New York and Brooklyn was held in New York 
Eleventh month 1. We were fortunate in having with us many 
Friends who had attended the Conference of Friends’ Associations 
held in New York on the preceding day. 

Leah Miller reported that the History Section had continued its 
review of “ Southern Quakers and Slavery.’’ The Section found, in 
this valuable book, a most interesting account of the southern migra- 
tion of Friends in pre-Revolutionary days and of their westward 
movement in more recent times. 

Marianna Hallock, of the Literature Section, gave a review of “A 
Quaker Home,” by George Fox Tucker. She supplemented her 
review by reading some characteristic selections from the book. 

The Discipline Section reported through Charles McCord that it 
was continuing its study of the New England Discipline. 

In reporting for the Current Topics Section, Josephine Russell 
spoke of the enthusiasm attendant upon the visit of the Czar and 
Czarina to Paris. She also called attention to the present outlook in 
Armenia, and alluded, among other things, to the death of ex-Speaker 
Crisp, and the serious illness of Jean Ingelow. 

Agnes Foster reported that the Bible Section had been studying the 
place of the Bible among the sacred books of the word. 

Following the reports, a most suggestive and inspiring paper was 
presented by Edward Rawson. The subject, ‘“‘ How Far Shall We 
Hold to the Principle of Non Resistance ?’’ proved a very fruitful one 
and called forth much interesting discussion. 

The meeting was felt by all present to have been an unusually 
helpful and inspiring one. M. S. H. 


Woopstown, N. J.—The Young Friends’ Association met on the 
evening of Eleventh month 5. Roll-call and the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting was followed by reports of commit- 
tees. This being the annual meeting, officers were elected for the 
ensuing year, E. M. Coles, president; M. L. Moore, secretary, R. L. 
Moore, treasurer. 

Jessie L. Colson gave a full and interesting account of the New 
York Conference, from the time of their reception in Jersey City to the 
close of the meeting. A paper on ‘‘ Silence ’’ was especially referred 
to. It said that “Wrong-doers dread the silence of their own 
thoughts, while the good like to commune alone.”” Another thought 
given was that we must not alone depend on principles, but must mse 
them, and not force old theories on young minds. A. T. Yarnall 


described the manner in which the New York and Brooklyn Young 
Friends’ Associations were conducted. Their members are divided 
into five committees, instead of four, as most others are, the fifth 


being a Bible Committtee. From the instruction and enjoyment re- 
ceived from the reports of the delegates is shown the importance of 
attending to these duties. 

Annie E. Pancoast read an excellent paper on the “ Life of Lucretia 
Mott.” This represented her as one of the most prominent Friends of 
the Nineteenth Century. Interested as this good woman was in every 
cause that benefited humanity, she was before all a Friend. Her un- 
tiring efforts for the relief of the oppressed, together with her devotion 
to her family, is a proof that it is possible for woman to widen her 
sphere without neglecting the duties of home. ‘‘She was a woman 
emancipated from all faith in man-made creeds, from all fear of his 
condemnation.’’ 

M. L. Moore read a few notes from the “ Life of John G. Whit- 
tier,” showing that he also deserved prominence as a Friend of the 
Nineteenth Century. Following this was a well-prepared paper by 
Emma B. Robbins, on Elias Hicks. This good man stood fearlessly 
and manfully for full liberty of religious thought at a time when our 
Society was drifting toan acceptance of a narrow religious creed. It 
is said ‘‘ that the rise of the Quakers is a memorable event in the his- 
tory of man and marks the moment when intellectual freedom was 
claimed unconditionally as an inalienable right.” 

Charles E. Davis, representing the Current Topics Committee, read 
an interesting paper, in which he spoke of the discouragement many 
felt about the temperance cause. He showed how majorities were 
often in the wrong, and said the time would come when the minority 
who now represent the temperance cause would be victorious, compar- 
ing the first labors of the anti-slavery people to the work being done 
to-day to suppress the liquor traffic. This paper, as well as those that 
preceded it, was very much enjoyed by the hearers, and called forth 
remarks of approval from many. 

A brief silence preceded adjournment, to Eleventh month 27. M. 


WILLISTOWN, Pa.—A regular meeting of the Young Friends’ 
Association of Willistown was held at the home of the Secretary, 
Tenth month 21. After the opening silence the president read an ex- 
tract from John Woolman’s Journal. In the remarks which followed 
the thought,—‘‘each one of us has a burden to carry from the 
cradle to the grave,”’—was forcibly illustrated by an anecdote, 
wherein it was shown that as we are not fitted to bear the 





burdens of another we should willingly accept our own, and cheerfully 
do that which is required of us. 

The roll-call was generally responded to with sentiments. The 
minutes of our last meeting were read and approved. 

The two committees whose reports were under consideration at 
this meeting were those on History and Current Events. The History 
Committee presented a paper on the 18th chapter of Janney’s ‘‘ His- 
tory of Friends,”’ which consisted of a retrospect of the First Volume. 
The Literature Committee gave as their report extracts from the writ- 
ings of John Woolman on the subject of ‘Silent Worship.” In con- 
sidering the value of silence, it was thought to be very important that 
children should have explained to them just why our meetings are 
held in silence, and not allow them to attend year after year without 
coming to a knowledge of what value such periods of silence should be 
to them. 

The question, ‘As Friends, have we a distinctive place in govern- 
ment affairs ?’’ was answered in a paper by G. Birdsall Passmore, in 
which he viewed the subject from the standpoint that Friends as a body 
do not have a distinctive place in the affairs of government. The 
writer considered that it would not be the right thing to grant to any 
religious organization such a privilege. A higher degree of perfection 
would be necessary before this could be asked for any society, A fear 
was expressed that we might not be as consistent as our ancestors, but 
we were encouraged to practice more what we know and feel to be 
right in this as in other things. The thought was also expressed that 
another hindrance would be the corruption which has so largely en- 
tered into the politics of the country, Some one thought we had 
closed our eyes already too long to the fact that office-seekers do 
too much as they please. As honest men and women why do we sit 
idly by and see these things without entering our protest? The query 
was raised whether, as Friends, we should stand aloof longer, or if it 
would not be wiser to have Friends’ principles firmly rooted in your 
character and then enter the affairs of State with a good preparation 
to perform the duties devolving upon you. _Is it not already time that 
religious organizations were doing something to stem the tide of im- 
purity in our political world? As every citizen has a duty to perform 
to his government he should not hesitate to give it of his dest, no mat- 
ter to what sect he belongs. 

A paper on ‘* What is meant by the higher criticism of the Bible ? ” 
was presented by David C. Windle. The writer gave a very lucid 
explanation of the question, showing just the difference between the 
two standards of criticism among Biblical students. It was strongly 
advocated that the only true way to study the Bible is in the light of 
the ‘* Higher Criticism,” as by this means we will be brought to a 
better appreciation of the real truths to be found in the Scriptures. 
And further, it but shows that the truths contained in the Bible were 
worked out through men whose lives were illuminated by divine 
inspiration. 

A beautiful poem, entitled “‘ The Lays of Quakerdom,” was read 
by Florence M. Windle. In this we have a very vivid description of 
the visit which that sainted woman, Mary Fisher, paid the Sultan of 
Turkey. The meeting closed with a period of silence. 

ANNA P. SMEDLEY, Sec. 


SoLesury, Pa.—Solebury Young Friends’ Association held their 
regular meeting, last First-day afternoon, 8th inst., in Solebury meet- 
ing house. 

Vice-President Seth T. Walton acted as President, in the absence 
of Florence K. Blackfan. The minutes of last month were read and 
approved, after which the chairman of the Executive Committee, Ella 
B. Carter, gave the following report of assignments for Twelfth month 
meeting. 

‘*Give an account of the origin and belief of the Unitarians.”’ 
William M. Ely, a reading relative to the above question. Martha 
Simpson, ‘‘ What is a Christian, and what is the effect of a Christian 
Life?’’ Margaret Harris, ‘‘ Biography of Elias Hicks,’’ Eastburn 
Reeder. The report having been accepted, communications were then 
read by the secretary regarding leaflets and books which had been pur- 
chased and received by the Association. The leaflets discussed ‘* The 
Inner Light,’’ “ Ministry,”’ and ‘‘ Plainness of Speech and Apparel.” 
Ten copies of William M. Jackson’s paper upon ‘‘ The Higher Criti- 
cism and the Relation of its Results to Quakerism,’’ were on the desk 
for distribution, and three copies of ‘* A Chronology of the Society of 
Friends.” Seth T. Walton, chairman of the committee of delegates 
appointed to attend the General Conference in New York, 31st ult., 
gave a very entertaining account of that meeting, While in that city 
he had attended a meeting of Brooklyn and New York Association, 
and brought from it many new thoughts to benefit our own exercises. 

Ruth A. Roberts answered this question in favor of retirement : 
‘«Which is the better to develop character, retirement or mingling 
with the busy world ?’’ Remarks were made by Seth T. Walton and 
Annie M. Smith, following which the next question was answered by 
Frederick L. Smith, ‘‘ What is the belief of the Second Adventists, 
and upon what is their belief founded ? ’’ 

A lecture by William Miller, entitled ‘‘ Time and its Duties,” was 
then read by Ella B. Carter. 
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A reading from that part of the Discipline which relates to “ Plain- 
ness” was given by Edith Michener. 

The papers were discussed by Seth T. Walton and Watson Ken- 
derdine. After the usual closing silence was observed, the meeting 
adjourned, to convene on the second First-day in Twelfth month. 

F. R. KENDERDINE, Secretary. 


Newtown, Pa. (From the Enterprise).—This body met at the 
home of Ella J. Burroughs, on Fourth-day evening, (Eleventh month 
4). Notwithstanding the inclement weather there was a good attend- 
ance. Willis G. Worstall, one of the delegates to the Conference of 
Friends’ Associations recently held in New York, read a statistical 
report. T.S. Kenderdine, another delegate, read a summary of the 
discussions at the Conference. He also gave some account of the 
Society in New York and Brooklyn, described the meeting-houses, 
and told of his visit to Brooklyn meeting on the First-day following 
the conference. The proceedings of the first day of the Swarthmore 
Conference, as published in FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER, were read by 
Lavinia W. Blackfan, and the paper prepared for that occasion by 
Cornelia Janney Shoemaker, and published in the same journal, was 
read by Ruthanna Briggs. Two or three of those on the program 
were absent, thus shortening the exercises somewhat. The next meet- 
ing will be held at George C. Worstall’s on the first Fourth-day evening 
in Twelfth month. 


MEDIA FRIENDs’ ASSOCIATION.—The regular monthly meeting 
of the Association was held in the Friends’ School building on the 
evening of Eleventh month 6. Charles Palmer presented a paper on 
‘* Some Phases of the Philanthropic Conference at Swarthmore,’’ and 
Lydia G. Hawkins gave a résumé of the Educational Conference. 
Both papers brought out interesting discussion, reminiscent of last 
summer’s meetings, and developing a few of the many thoughts then 
offered. One or two expressed the opinion that the consideration of 
temperance work was dismissed too hastily by the Conference, but on 
the part of most there was the feeling that the time of the Philanthropic 
sessions was distributed with excellent judgment by the committee in 
charge. d 

L Emma Johnson read from the biographical introduction to a 
volume of the ‘* Writings of William Penn,’’ published in 1771. The 
book itself, a ponderous tome, yellow with age, but clear in print and 
strong in binding, was examined by those present with much interest. 

Henry M. Fussell read a paper on ‘* The Ministry in the Society of 
Friends,” contributed to the Association by our friend Joseph Powell, 
in which he emphasized especially the thought that with the ministry 
following closely and obediently the monitions Of the Spirit, we should 
have in our meetings neither dearth nor superfluity of the spoken word. 
John L. Carver gave a report of the recent Conference of Friends’ 
Associations in New York. Cc. 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NoTES.—An announcement was made in 
morning collection, during the past week, that caused a thrill of pleas- 
ure to run through the student body. The faculty after due considera- 
tion have deemed it desirable to have a vacation, extending from Elev- 
enth month 25th to the 3oth, thus including Thanksgiving Day. Nearly 
ll the members of the Faculty and the Instructors will attend the 
meetings of the Educational Association of the Middle States and 
Maryland, to be held at the University of Pennsylvania during the 
Thanksgiving holidays. 

The evening of Third-day, the 3d, was very pleasantly spent by 
the students, and especially the Sophomore Class, which were enter- 
tained by Dr. De Garmo and his wife. Being a day of national im- 
portance (election day), the different members of the class personated 
the characters of the presidents and the ladies of the White House, 
and much amusement as well as information was had in the guessing 
of them. Other students were very much interested in the election, 
and some spent a part of the night in listening to the returns, which 
were given at the borough hall. 

Charles C. Varney, of New England Yearly Meeting, visited the 
First-day meeting here on the 8th, and spoke to the satisfaction of 
those who were present. 

Some professors and students have attended the lectures given by 
Professor Dérpfeld, of Germany, at the University of Pennsylvania. 


97. 


FRIENDS’ SEMINARY, NEw YorK.—The first quarter closes this 
week with the usual examinations. The steady increase in attendance 
that has been going on for several years still continues. The teaching 
force has been strengthened by the engagement of Charlotte M. Way, 
Swarthmore, ’88, and Lydia H. Green, from Drexel and Pratt Insti- 
tutes. Both are Friends. 

The primary department has been furnished with adjustable desks 
and seats. 

On the 4th inst. Professor Hull, of Swarthmore, gave his lecture 
upon ** The Stone Age.’’ 


CHAPPAQUA MounrTAIN INSTITUTE. —This opened in Ninth month 
with a larger attendance than last year, and a number of students en- 
tering since then gives promise of a very successful year. Charles S. 
Hoff, professor of science and mathematics, has been giving efficient 
training in athletics, and has aroused an enthusiasm on the foot-ball 
field which resulted in several well-played games with other schools, 
usually on the Institute grounds. 

The ‘‘ Congress’’ which was carried on so successfully last year 
has been continued with the same interest and profit this year, the 
offices of Speaker and Clerk for the two terms having been respectively 
filled by Garfield Purdy and Anna C. Hutchinson, Will S. Agor, and 
A. Gertrude Hallock. An especially interesting meeting was held on 
the evening of election day. Theron Dean was chosen president. 

Entertainments have been given before the school by Richard H. 
Burdsall of Port Chester, N. Y., who gave an exhibition of the grapha- 
phone; Frank R. Conklin, an entertaining reader and reciter; and 
acombination impromptu evening with music by Miss L. Muller, sing- 
ing by Mrs. Willard Yeo, and recitations by Emma S. Hutchinson. 

H. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


In the North American Review this month, John Barrett, the Ameri 
can minister to Siam, has an interesting article,‘* The Plain Truth 
About Asiatic Labor.”” We describes from personal observation the 
actual condition of industrial enterprises in China and Japan, and dis- 
cusses the probabilites of such a development of productive capacity 
in the manufactures of these nations as would make them formidable 
rivals of the United States and the leading European countries. A 
scholarly essay on the “ Influence of the College in America ’’ is con- 
tributed by President Charles F. Thwing, of the Western Reserve Uni- 
versity and Adelbert College. 


REPORT OF FRIENDS’ HOME, WEST CHESTER. 


THE following report was read at Concord Quarterly Meeting held at 
Darby, Pa., on Tenth month 27, this “* Home” being under its care. 
This is the sixth annual report. 

Since last report several changes have taken place in our house- 
hold ; five of its members have been removed by death, one of whom 
was Mary M. Taylor, the first occupant of the Home. She passed 
peacefully away after a short illness on Fifth month 24, 1896, in her g1st 
year. A woman of independent spirit she dreaded dependence, but 
had the satisfaction of feeling that her careful savings during a long 
and industrious life were sufficient to bestow upon her closing years all 
needful comforts. 

Our hearts are filled with thankfulness that we as a quarterly meet- 
ing have been able to provide for these aged Friends this Home, where 
they can receive the attention and care which are their due. And it 
has been a satisfaction to have the expressions of gratitude for these 
‘‘ Home”’ privileges, both from those receiving them, and from their 
friends who were unable to provide so well for their wants. 

Within the year five Friends have entered the Home, making the 
whole number of permanent boarders twelve, with three continuous 
ones at transient rates. These with the matron and her needful 
assistants constitute a household of twenty-one members. 

Quite a number of other persons have availed themselves of meals 
and lodging. 

Seeing the necessity ot some improvements, we have placed three 
stationary wash-tubs in the basement, and cemented the floor, which 
make a valuable acquisition to our laundry. 

In order to preserve the outside woodwork it was advisable to have 
it painted, and most of that on the inside has also received a coat ot 
hardwood finish. 

To insure more comfort in the north rooms of the building in ex- 
tremely cold weather, it was necessary to use to better advantage the 
heat from our furnaces, which has been done by attaching well-recom- 
mended hot water facilities. We were induced to take this step to 
avoid the care and expense of the extra stoves found to be needful last 
winter, the cost of which was considerably more than the interest on 
the money here expended. 

In consequence of these improvements we have been unable this 
year to reduce our debt of three hundred and fifty dollars. We are 
not, however, discouraged over our finances as we have been informed 
that we are to be the recipient of one hundred dollars from the estate 
of Sarah Ann Fell, late of Wilmington, and we also hope there will 
be other sources of aid available. 

We greatly appreciate our annual subscriptions and hope those who 
contribute in this way will feel fully recompensed when they realize 
that they thus help to maintain an institution that affords a tranquil 
resting- place to those within its enclosure. 

By direction of the Board of Managers, 

MARY MCALLISTER, Secretary. 
Tenth month 9, 1896. 


Four things cannot come back—the spoken word, the sped arrow, 
the past life, the neglected opportunity. 
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AT THE SWARTHMORE CONFERENCE. 
Young Friends’ Review, Tenth month. 
We’RE wont to hear the sad lament, 
And sighing for the good old days 
Our honest, rude forefathers spent 
In living out their simple ways ; 
As if the earth was aged and sear 
Awaiting its eternal bier. 


We wonder when the world will gaze 
As once in that Olympian time, 
When Geeece was at her height of days, 
And art and science at their prime ; 
While love and wisdom governed Greece, 
Administered by Pericles. 


I stood within an oak tree's shade, 
And this is what I saw and thought, 
As there I mused upon the state 
Of our Society ; I caught 
An echo of antiquity— 
A vision of the is-to-be. 


On Swarthmore lawn this oak tree is ; 
The shade cast by electric light ; 

’ Twas during the great Conferences, 
Just after one that held by night, 

And Friends in converse, wending slow 

To cot and bed, were loth to go, 


I match with any Grecian scene 
The company I now behold ; 

Nor will it yield in grace, or mien, 
Or charming symmetry of mould ; 

And furthermore in these I find 

A nobler cast of soul and mind. 


The Grecian pillared porch I see ; 

I see as well the Greek like throng ; 
Not such as drenched Thermopylz, 

Or strewed the plain of Marathon ; 
But such as loved the arts of peace, 
Which were e’en more renowned in Greece. 


Such scenes I fancy oft were found 
In Athens of a gala day ; 
Or to see the Olympian victor crowned 
With laurel wreath, or bard with bay ; 
Or view some piece of chiselled art 
Erected lately in the mart. 


And as I mused my spirit caught 
The inspiration of the hour : 
I saw disclosed the broader thought ; 
The fairer hope ; the higher Power ; 
The self-revealed salvation's plan 
Of Deity immanent in man. 


We're made the guardians of the truth 
That Christ has built his Church upon. 
We kept it bravely in our youth ; 
Why should we deem our mission done 
While men still feed on husk and shell 
’ And drink not from the living well ? 


Take heart; take hope; thy zeal renew ; 
Prove to the world by earnest deed 
That Quakerism is a true, 
A living, and a working creed, 
Look up in trust to Heaven’s throne ! 
Doubt not that God can keep his own. 
EpGarR M. ZAVITz. 


HER WORLD. 


BEHIND them slowly sank the western world, 
Before them new horizons opened wide— 
** Yonder,’’ he said, ‘‘old Rome and Venice wait, 
And lovely Florence by the Arno’s tide.” 

She heard, but backward all her heart had sped, 
Where the young moon sailed through the sunset red, 
** Yonder,” she thought, “‘ with breathing soft and deep, 

My little lad lies smiling in his sleep.’’ 


They sailed where Capri dreamed upon the sea, 
And Naples slept beneath her olive trees ; 
They saw the plains where trod the gods of old 

Pink witb the flush of wild anemones. 


They saw the marbles by the Master wrought 

To shrine the heavenly beauty of his thought. 

Still ran one longing through her smiles and sighs— 
‘« If I could see my little lad’s sweet eyes!’’ 


Down from her shrine the dear Madonna gazed, 
Her baby lying warm against her breast, 
‘* What does she see?” he whispered, ‘‘ ean she guess 
The cruel thorns to those soft temples pressed ?’’ 
‘* Ah, no! ”’ she said, *‘ she shuts him safe from harms, 
Within the love-locked harbor of her arms, 
No fear of coming fate could make me sad 
If so, to-night, I held my little lad.’’ 


‘* 1f you could choose,’’ he said, a royal boon, 
** Like that girl dancing yonder for the king, 
What gift from all her kingdom would you bid 
Obedient Fortune in her hand to bring ? ” 
The dancer's robe, the glittering banquet hall, 
Swam in a mist of tears along the wall— 
‘** Not power,”’ she said, ‘‘ nor riches, nor delight, 
But just to kiss my little lad to-night!” 
—Emily Huntington Miller, in The Independent. 


THE INFLUENCE OF LIGHT ON LIFE. 

(Concluded from Page 785.) 
now designate as the mimicry of color and form. True 
mimicry is now restricted to a condition where two ani- 
mals mimic each other. The humming-bird moth and 
the humming-bird so closely resemble each other that 
Wallace (a celebrated naturalist) was a number of 
months before he could detect the difference. The ad- 
vantage to the humming-bird moth in mimicking the 
humming-bird is clearly apparent. One butterfly which 
is harmless, will mimic another form which has some 
method of defense. We will call it hereafter ‘‘ protec- 
tion ’’ ; which is admirably illustrated in any form having 
a color resembling the bark of the tree where it lives. 
Tree frogs are seen with great difficulty unless they move ; 
in fact, sight largely depends upon movement ; that is to 
say, where the colors are the same. If you go along a 
shallow place four or five feet deep with a spear, a move- 
ment of the oar will stir up a fish and he will settle down 
and you cannot see him because he resembles the color 
of the bottom. The tree frog, placed on a tree, will 
become more or less the color of the bark. The jelly- 
fish and animals of that kind are extremely transparent. 
These other forms appear like little glass balls rolling 
around in the water, affording an example of an animal 
transparent like its medium. The English sole changes 
in color,—the picture representing a sole on a gravel 
bottom. The sole which you see here as very distinct, 
is in nature not so distinct, because the color runs out to 
the very end of the fins,—the dark masses of pigment 
here,—the lighter spots resembling the gravel and lighter 
spots of sand between them. This same animal was 
taken and placed in a porcelain vessel, and the change 
which took place you will see in the next picture. Of 
course the animal would never be subject to an absolutely 
white background. Light-yellowish sand would proba- 
bly be the lightest; and they will change very satisfac- 
torily to that color; but he tried his best to get white, 
and you see he succeeded very well. This is done in a 
very interesting way, through the agency of little chro- 
matophores or color-bearers, very much like the iris of 
the eye. They are little bunches or groups of pigment 
cells that are influenced by the nervous cells in such a 
way that they can contract, and if necessary can make 
the animal as near light as possible, while in other con- 
ditions they expand and spread this dark pigment over 
the body. 

The next slide shows the chromatophores of the frog, 
—a section of the skin showing little black dots—chro- 
matophores. When contracted they are made as small as 
possible and separated to a certain extent ; and the light 








simply shows them as a general gray color. Whena 
slight amount of expansion takes place they are spread 
out over a greater surface and here we have the pigment 
cells enlarged to a greater extent. The sole gets to be 
very much the same color as the bottom. The frog or 
chameleon will change very much to the color of the 
bark of the tree on which they rest. When we go fish- 
ing in the deep sea we sometimes take out animals of a 
very vivid color—purples and red and orange—that are 
very decided. Why were not they entirely white? Re- 
membering what I have already said about the way color 
penetrates into the water we will find that, first : an ani- 
mal of color seen in the light of its complementary 
color is almost invisible. So the reds and the purples 
are invisible in the blue or the green light of the deep 
sea; and so you see these brilliant colors (which to us 
look so very flaring) in the light in which they live are 
really a protection ; and the animal is perfectly secure in 
having a color complementary to the light in which it 
lives. Thisexplains very nicely these anomalies in colors 
of deep-sea forms. 

Coming back to the eye again, we find some fish in 
the deep sea below the 200 fathom line,—some of them 
with very large and well-defined eyes, while some of 
them are blind. Now you will say, How do these fish 
with large eyes exist down there? Some may say it is 
the same as in the Mammoth Cave ;—it isa recent migra- 
tion from the surface. When we come to examine the 
fish we find they are very different from anything on the 
surface. He has developed not blindness, but a very 
sensitive eye for the light. There are two fish on the 
next screen, found at 2,000 fathoms. One is blind, 
with no trace of eyes in the top of the head. The next 
is another from the same depth ; and we find the eye is 
absent. These are totally blind forms. Now look at 
these others from the depth of 300 fathoms—a hundred 
fathoms below the penetration of thé light—we have a 
large and well-developed eye. Next is also a form with 
well-developed eye. These are curious forms, and noth- 
ing of this kind exists on the surface of the water. 

Is there any light down here? Recent investigations 
seem to show that there is light in the deep sea ; but it is 
not sunlight ; and Mervius, who started this theory of 
light, has shown that in the deep sea a great many ani- 
mals are phosphorescent, and consequently the animals 
that do see see by phosphorescence either from plants, 
from other animals, or the organs that they carry around 
with themselves. This brings us to the very interesting 
subject of phosphorescence ; and although I cannot go 
into it very much in detail, yet we know that we find 
phosphorescence in minerals,—some of the salts of arsenic 
being treated in a certain way a flash of light is emitted. 
The oil of dead fish is phosphorescent. This is due to 
decomposition caused by presence of a bacillus. The 
light emitted by herring and some of the other fish at 
night is more or less phosphorescent. We found that if 
we put them in alcohol or in acid, it stops, as the bacillus 
was killed. Heat, on the other hand, will increase it, 
while cold will diminish it. Phosphorescence, whether 
in dead animal tissue or produced by a living animal, 
has so far never been able to produce any heat. We 
have never been able to measure any heat from the action 
of phosphorescent light. So far as we know it is abso- 
lutely non-heat-producing ; and, what is perhaps more 
strange, there is also no phosphorus present. Phos- 


phorus is a mineral that exhibits the so-called phosphoric 
qualities. The light which resembles it,—this ethereal 
bluish light that we find in animals,—has been called 
phosphorescence because of the resemblance ; but by the 
best chemical examination of substances that give out 
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phosphoric light (except, of course, phosphorus) we find 
no phosphorus whatever present. 

The vous (next picture) common on the shores of 
the Mediterranean Sea, has been known to naturalists 
from the days of Pliny, as being extremely phosphores- 
cent. Pliny relates that he had seen it shine in the 
mouths of people eating it ; and one animal taken out of 
its shell,—say about as large as one’s thumb, —rendered 
seven fluid ounces of milk luminous. So light was it that 
in the dark they readily distinguished the faces of guests 
present. They tried to find if they could keep this light ; 
and by placing the anima] in honey they kept the phos- 
phoric light for a year. If it became dull and died out, 
by putting it in honey and warm water the phosphoric 
light appeared again. 

) The lightning-bug is one that produces, itself, in a 
living condition, the phosphoric light. The beautiful 
beetle found in the West Indies is another form, and is 
worn by the ladies in their hair. It is about an inch and 
a half long, and tethered by a golden chain and put in 
the hair ; and this animal will trot around over the hair 
and emit these two large balls of light. When they go to 
sleep the light dies out. I opened the box one day and 
thought they were dead; and these spots emitted no light 
whatever ; and I picked one up to see if it was dead and 
you could see the light coming in, in sort of throbs; the 
lantern was being turned up; and finally when the animal 
was fairly awake or aroused, the light was very distinctly 
to be seen. Also, if you irritated the animal the light 
became more brilliant. The phosphoric condition of 
the sea in the North Sea and the tropics is remarkable ; 
and in Long Island Sound will often be observed a bril- 
liancy equal almost to any place in the world, including 
even the north and as you get in the tropics. Of course, 
in the tropics it is very brilliant at times. One voyager 
mentions that sailing around the Cape of Good Hope and 
when they entered the warmer Mozambique current, the 
whole sea was literally covered with animals. They swam 
so close together that at night the whole ocean, out to 
the furthest horizon, shone with the blue gleam as if by 
moonlight. The fish were probably 18 inches or 2 feet 
long and 4 inches in diameter; and when they swam 
through the water they appeared like bars of molten iron, 
although having the bluish color so peculiar to the phos- 
phoric light. A great many marine animals are phos- 
phoric ; so there is reason for believing that the deep sea 
is peopled with phosphoric animals. 

The deep sea fish now upon the screen carries about 
its own lamp. The white lines represent arms by which 
the phosphoric light can be produced. An animal of 
this kind can seize prey actually by the light which he 
carries about himself. 

Another form from the depth of 1,000 fathoms has 
the phosphoric organs well developed. Some at this 
depth have no eye at all. Those represented by the 
specimen on the screen are very brilliant in total dark- 
ness, and not only do they attract animals that have eyes, 
seeing the phosphoric light; but it also gives them a 
chance of seeing their prey at a distance. 


‘‘More than fifty years ago Lydia Maria Child, in writ- 
ing of her secluded life, where she had only now and 
then any touch with the greater life beyond her reach, 
said: ‘Iam supplied with just enough of outward aid to 
keep me strong and helpful. It has been always thus 
with me. Ever there is a harp in the sky and an echo 
on earth.’ If we may not have the visible beauty of the 
earth to recall the fairness of the past, we may listen for 
the echo of the invisible strings, that we may accord our 
own hearts therewith in gratitude and faith.’’ 
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EDUCATION IN EUROPE. 


GErRMAny sends more of her children to school than any 
other nation. Parents are required to send to school 
every boy or girl between the ages of 6 and 14. A 
peculiarity of the system is that the parent, on sending 
his son to primary school must decide whether he is to 
go through the classical, scientific, or business high 
school. There are ten times as many men as women 
teaching school in Germany. 

In France public schools are provided for babies two 
years old. In this Republic, as in Germany, school 
begins daily at 8 o’clock, and lets out about one o'clock. 
The pupils return in the afternoon, and are taught sing- 
ing, sewing, drawing, etc. The school year begins in Oc- 
tober, and lasts until September, there being one month 
of summer vacation. 

The rules governing school children in Russia are 
applied not only when they are at school, but when on 
the street, or even at home. It is a serious violation of 
the law for a child to appear on the street without all his 
buttons buttoned. School: boys must salute teachers and 
officials of the State with a polite bow, at the same time 
removing their hats. 

Switzerland has many strange customs regarding pub- 
lic schools. Great care is taken in that country to teach 
the laws of health and cleanliness. In some places bath 
rooms are built in connection with the schools, and in 
these pupils are taught the chemical effects of soap and 
water. Some cities have introduced instruction in swim- 
ming, skating, and open air games as parts of the school 
courses. In many places the Government furnishes warm 
dinners and clothes to poor school children. Oftentimes, 
when they come from long distances in the rain, dry gar- 
ments are kept in the schools, in order that they may 
have a change. 

It is said that illiteracy is almost unknown in Sweden. 
All children are expected to be in school between the 
ages of 7 and 14, which rule is strictly enforced after the 
ninth year. Women in that country are allowed to 
belong to the school boards. Swedish boys and girls 
have to attend school only thirty-six weeks in each year, 
leaving almost four months of holiday. School is held 
every day in the week, but Saturday is reserved for 
manual training. An orginal manual training system now 
gaining headway in the Swedish schools promises to be- 
come popular in many progressive countries. This is 
known as ‘‘ Slojd,’’ which is a combination of manual 
training and Delsarte. It is for the most part modeling 
in wood, sewing, and doing other practical work, the 
positions of the body assumed while thus employed unit- 
ing in a measure with gymnastics. Girls are taught knit- 
ting, sewing, darning, pattern drawing and cutting, and 
dressmaking, all the movements of which work are so 
arranged as to develop certain necessary muscles. 

The excellent public school system of far-off Japan 
to a great extent tells the tale of the recent rapid rise of 
that nation to a high plane of enlightenment. The pupils 
of this Empire are taught according to the combined 
principles of the French and American systems, with 
some original additions. In the higher schools girls are 
taught such subjects as ‘‘mode of preserving flowers, 
mode of burning incense, mode of folding papers, sitting 
etiquette, etiquette in tea party, standing etiquette,’’ and 
in addition, under the heading ‘‘ household manage- 
ment,’’ they get ‘* hygienic training of children, nursing 
of patients, attention to furniture, garments, washing, 
hair-dressing, income and expenditure, and employing 
servants.’’ Where is there to be found a better course 
for ‘‘the new woman ”’ ? 
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John Bull has only given his children free schooling 
within the past twenty-five years. Asa whole, the English 
public school system is now much like our own. Corporal 
punishment, however, is very generally employed. As 
for vacations, the young Britisher, like the German 
youngster, gets only his week at Christmas, Easter, and 
Whitsuntide, and three weeks only in summer, commenc- 
ing with the first Monday in August. In London school 
opens at 9 o'clock, adjourns for lunch at noon, and holds 
another session in the afternoon from 2 until 4.30 o’clock. 
And woe to the English boy who playstruant. If, aftera 
certain number of warnings, he fails to make a satisfac- 
tory record by attendance at school, he is arrested by an 
officer and brought before a magistrate, who sentences 
him to imprisonment in the ‘‘ truant school.’’ The 
average length of his confinement is ninety-five days.— 
School Journal. 


SELF-SUPPORT AND SOCIAL POSITION. 
Harper’s Bazar. 


THE discussion of it could go on endlessly, but that which 
has suggested it to-day is the forced departure made by 
so many young women of the world into self. supporting 
work. Wasn’t it Clive Newcome who blushed when he 
told old Lady Kew that he had become an artist? We 
do not blush any more when we confess to being painters 
and writers, but it has required even more courage than 
young Newcome’s to do what these girls have done—gone 
into the trimming and disposal of hats, the selling of 
flowers over acounter, the renting and keeping of 
houses—young women born to social position it cost 
something to hazard. And that they have not lost it, 
and will not, proves how liberal we have grown. Not 
many years ago we blushed when confessing to be 
governesses. 

It is society which lends its generous aid to these 
workers, and if a social position is lost by one, it is not 
because a snob has willed it, but because, inevitably, in- 
terests become divided when pursuits differ. The danger 
to social position does not, then, lie in the attitude of 
the prosperous, but in the self-consciousness of the worker. 
She finds it hard to drop her sense of work, and she is 
apt to become sensitive, imaginative, touchy. She must 
learn to become the woman first and the worker after- 
ward, and so avoid the danger of eccentricity. 

It is the eccentric whose social position is everywhere 
endangered. The brave worker need fear nothing. But 
it behooves her to remember many things—that she must 
keep in touch with progress ; that she must not ruthlessly 
ignore the requirements of those among whom she has 
always associated ; that she must hold fast to those things 
which tradition and the laws of good taste and breeding 
have bequeathed to her. Then her position, which she 
is right to consider, is not shaken, although for the time 
she may drop out of the social swim. 


Ir we look down then our shoulders stoop. If our 
thoughts look down, our character bends. It is only when 
we hold our heads up that the body becomes erect. It is 
only when our thoughts go up that our life becomes erect. 
—Alexander McKenzie, D.D. 


In short, my children, never harbor any ill-feelings 
toward your neighbor, and if you should be tempted to 
fall out with your brother and friend, always seek for an 
opportunity to reconcile yourself to him, Forgive others, 
and thou shalt be forgiven by God.— American Hebrew. 
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A MARTYR. 


Mrs. CASWELL, in ‘‘Our Life Among the Iroquois 
Indians,’’ has given her readers an insight that is almost 
unique into Indian characteristics and habits. The 
hunter, the government agent, the missionary, each looks 
at the Indians from a different point of view, and each 
observes traits that are perhaps contradictory. The man 
of God looks neither for gain nor for sport. He seeks 
the soul of the red man, and he instructs it. 

In the original, or perhaps better, the aboriginal 
state, the Iroquois had certain marked characteristics. 
As a tribe they were pitiless and cunning ; as individuals 
they were brave and faithful. Mrs. Caswell gives a 
touching illustration of the nobler qualities that have in 
many instances survived the ignoble influences of border 
civilization. 

After much personal work and months of prayer and 
patience, a group of young Indians, who had been espe- 
cially uproarious and wild, came into the church and 
signed the pledge to give up tobacco and fire-water. To 
them the taking of the pledge meant the abandonment of 
all vice, and living a clean life. 

One of these young converts was induced to join a 
company of white men to go ‘‘ rafting,’’ on the Allegheny 
river. The raftsmen were freely addicted to liquor, and 
soon noticed that the Indian never tasted it. 

««Why not ?’’ they asked him. 

«« Me belong to temperance society,’’ was the laconic 
reply. ‘‘ Me promise not drink. Me keep promise.’’ 

The raftsmen laughed him to scorn. ‘‘ We'll soon 
teach you, you miserable redskin, how much such a 
promise is worth ! ”’ 

These brutal fellows tempted the poor man day and 
night in vain. They held liquor under his nose ; they 
threw it in his face. He would not yield. They then 
resolved to conquer his will. So one day they handed 
him a glass of whiskey, and when he declined it they 
pushed him into the river. The Indian swam to the edge 
of the raft, and begged his tormentors to let him come 
aboard. 

‘«Yes,’” was the reply, ‘‘if you will drink the 
whiskey.”’ 

The Indian shook his head. ‘‘ Me no break promise,’’ 
said he. 

Then the men pushed him away from the edge of the 
raft. He was getting exhausted and sank ; but rising he 
clutched the raft convulsively. 

*« Will you drink it ?’’ came the last demand. 

‘*No break promise,’’ gasped the Indian. 
cannot.’’ 

Then the brutes unloosed his fingers for the last time. 
The Indian sank, and rose no more. 

The young convert was as much a martyr to the truth 
in this nineteenth century as any one of the famous 
Christians in the third. He was faithful unto death. — 
Youths’ Companion. 


‘* Me 


‘** Would’st thou fashion thyself a seemly life ? 
Then fret not over what is past and gone, 
And, spite of all thou may’st have lost behind, 
Yet act as if thy life were just begun. 

What each day wills, enough for thee to know, 
What each day wills, the day itself will tell, 
Do thine own task, and be therewith content.’ 


Since God doth will that some shall dwell at ease, 
And others shall know hardness ; this is sure, 
The lot that fits each nature He foresees ; 
And wherefore murmur when we must endure ? 
Some day his loving wisdom will be plain 
As the sweet sunshine following after rain. 
— Mary Bradley. 





CURRENT EVENTS. 


THE electors chosen for McKinley are reported at 280, leaving for 
Bryan 167. The vote in Kentucky, however, (with 13 electors), is so 
close that the Republicans appear to have less than 500 majority. In 
Wyoming, also, (3), there has been some doubt about the final returns. 
In Delaware (3), the name of one Republican elector, James G. 
Koowles, was wrongly printed on many of the ballots cast for him, so 
that one Democratic elector is apparently chosen. The next House of 
Representatives (after March 4), will have from 90 to 100 Republican 
majority. The Senate will not be much changed in politics from what 
it now is. The Republicans may control it. 


IN the 7th Congressional district of Kentucky, the immoral W. C. 
P. Breckinridge, who ran as a “ Sound Money”’ candidate, with Re- 
publican endorsement, is defeated on the face of the returns, but in one 
county of the district, Owens, which voted heavily against him, there 
are charges of ‘‘ irregularities,” and it is claimed that the whole vote 
of the county may be thrown out by the State Board of Canvass. This 
would elect him. 


THE majority for McKinley in the State of Pennsylvania is over 300,- 
000. This is the largest majority ever cast in any State in a Presidential 
election, for the leading candidate, over the one next to him. 


On the 5th instant, the result of the election being definitely 
settled, W. J. Bryan sent from his home at Nebraska, the following 
telegram to President-elect McKinley: ‘‘ Senator Jones has just in- 
formed me that the returns indicate your election. I hasten to extend 
my congratulations. We have submitted the issues to the American 
people and their will is law.” To this McKinley replied: ‘‘ I ac- 
knowledge the receipt of your courteous message of congratulation 
with thanks, and beg you will receive my best wishes for your health 
and happiness.” 


FirzHuGH LEE, Consul-General, stationed in Havana, arrived in 
Washington on the 5th inst., with a budget of important information 
for the Government. Our relations with Spain, in relation to the Cuban 
situation, excite considerable concern. 


OwING to the failure of crops, especially potatoes, famine is de- 
clared to be imminent in parts of Ireland. The reports of trustworthy 
correspondents say that the prolonged and continuous rains of the 
autumn have ruined the crops from north to south. The rich lower 
lands have been flooded for weeks at a time, when the harvest ought 
to have been proceeding. Stacked corn and haystacks have been sub- 
merged, and potatoes are rotting in the fields. Many tenants will be 
evicted because of inability to pay their rent. Landlords, it is said, 
‘* have entered into a combination for wholesale pressure on the ten- 
ants. Using their utmost privileges under the Land act, they are ap- 
plying for ejectment decrees by the thousand, and an eviction campaign 
such as has rarely been witnessed even in Ireland is now in progress in 
many districts.’ 


AN extraordinary trial took place at London on the 6th. Walter M. 
Castle and his wife, of San Francisco, reported to be very wealthy 
people, had been arrested and held, some weeks before, on the charge 
of shoplifting. In her trunks were found furs and a great number of 
other articles, many of them taken from stores in London, in which 
they had visited. It appeared that the husband was not involved in 
the thefts and that the wife had a mania for such actions, her mind 
being apparently disordered. The greatest efforts were made by many 
persons in London, including bankers and others, to influence the trial 
favorably ; the United States Minister also concerned himself in it. 
The woman, however, was convicted and sentenced to three months’ 
imprisonment, though upon an understanding that she would be soon 
released. (She was released on the roth instant. ) 


A NEWSPAPER at Hamburg, Germany, the Nachrichten, regarded 
as the organ of Prince Bismarck (whose residence is near), has been 
for some time publishing state secrets relating to the diplomatic proce 
dure of Germany, which it is evident must have been furnished it by 
Bismarck. Some of these have put Germany in a bad light before her 
allies in the Dretbund ( Austria and Italy), and they have caused much 
stir in official circles, particularly incensing the Emperor William, and 
making the task of his Chancellor, Prince Hohenlohe, embarrassing 
and difficult. It was reported at Berlin (8th) that the Emperor had 
demanded that Prince Bismarck come to Berlin for a conference with 
himself and Chancellor Hohenlohe in regard to the matter. 


Apvices from the Sandwich Islands state that President Dole and 
the Hawaiian Council of State have voted unanimously to extend a full 
pardon to ex-Queen Liliuokalani. 
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THE Marquis of Salisbury, the head of the English Governmeni, 
in a speech in London on the gth inst., said that the difficulty with 
Venezuela over the boundary question had practically come to an end. 
The Venezuela Commissioners, at Washington, announced next day 
that they would not at present report their conclusions as to the 
question. Later it was announced at Washington that a treaty had 
been arranged between Great Britain and Venezuela for an arbitration 
of the question. There will be five arbitrators, two to be named by the 
United States, and two by Great Britain, and these four to select the 
fifth arbitrator. Venezuela will not be directly represented on the 
commission. The treaty fixes fifty years’ undisputed possession as the 
test of conclusive presumption of rightful occupancy of the settled 
districts. 


NEWS AND OTHER GLEANINGS. 


QUEEN VICTORIA appears to be taking great interest in the arrange- 
ments for the celebration of her ‘* jubilee accession,”’ next June. She 
has now decided that St. Paul’s Cathedral, and not Westminster 
Abbey, shall be the great central scene of the ‘‘ functions.” The 
procession of the Queen and all the European ‘‘ royalties’’ from 
Buckingham Palace to St. Paul’s will be, it is expected, an imposing 
spectacle, and it will be attempted to outdo the recent fetes in Paris 
for the Czar. 


—In the Vermont Legislature, at Montpelier, on the 5th inst., the 
Senate passed a bill granting municipal suffrage to women, only one 
Senator voting in oppdsition. 

—President-elect McKinley has stated that with the exception of 
the brief period he is to spend in Cleveland, he will not leave his home, 
Canton, until he goes to Washington. 


NOTICES. 


*,* A Conference, under the care of the 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENC 


THE Pennsylvania Railroad Company, through its personally con 
ducted tourist system and the unexcelled standard of high service, has 
won an enviable record for itself. These tours have grown to be 
thoroughly appreciated in this age of luxurious travel, and the series 
announced for the season of ’96 and ’97 admirably illustrates the 
progress of the times. 

First come a series to the Golden Gate, starting from New York, 
Philadelphia, and Harrisburg First month 28, Second month 24, and 
Third month 27. Tourists will travel by superbly-appointed, special! 
trains of Pullman compartments, drawing room, sleeping, dining, 
smoking, and observation cars, under the supervision of a tourist 
agent and chaperon. 

Next in importance comes a series of four to Florida—First month 
26, Second month g and 23, and Third month 9.__ The first three ad 
mit of two weeks in the sunny South, while tickets for the fourth tour 
are good to return by regular trains until Fifth month 31. 

A series of short tours to Washington from New York, Philadelphia, 
and adjacent points, will be ran on Twelfth month 29, 1896, First 
month 21, Second month 11, Third month 11, Fourth month 1 and 
22, and Fifth month 13, 1897. 

Old Point Comfort, Richmond, and Washington tours will leave 
New York and Philadelphia Twelfth month 26, 1896, First month 28, 
Second month 20, Third month 18, and Fourth month 15, 1897. 

Handsome illustrated itineraries will be issued by the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, containing full information as to how these tours 
may be pleasantly and profitably made. These itineraries may be 
procured on personal application or by addressing Tourist Agent, 
1196 Broadway, New York; 860 Fulton street, Brooklyn ; 789 Broad 
street, Newark, N. J., or Room 411, Broad Street Station, Philadelphia. 


*,* A Conference of Friends and o thers in- 
terested in Temperance and all Philanthropic 
work will be held at New West Grove meeting- 
house, Chester Co., Pa., on First-day, Eleventh 
month 15, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

Francis W. Hicks, Clerk. 


*,* A Temperance Conference under the 
care of Burlington Quarterly Meeting’s Com- 
mittee, will be held in the Friends’ meeting- 
house, at Rancocas, N. J.,on First-day, Elev- 
enth month 22, 1896, at 2.30 o’clock p. m. 

The attendance of Frienns and others is 
solicted. 

FRANKLIN S. ZELLEY, Clerk, 
Jacksonville, N. J. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the meeting- 
house at Goshen, on First-day, Eleventh month 
15, 1896, at 2.30 p. m. 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 


*,* Quarterly meetings in Eleventh month 
occur as follows : 
14. Miami, Waynesville, O. 
Salem, West, O. 
16. Centre, West Branch, Pa. 
Fairfax, Washington, D. C. 
21. Short Creek, Ohio. 

23. Warrington, Pipe Creek, Pa. 
25. Southern, Camden, Delaware. 
Stillwater, Richland, O. 

26. Bucks, Langhorne, Pa. 


*.* The Visiting Committee of Abington 
First-day School Union proposes 
Plymouth First-day School, on First-day, the 
15th of the Eleventh month, 1896, at the close 
of their morning meeting. The presence of the 
Committee and all others interested desired. 

SusAN J. SHEPHERD, Clerk. 


*.* The Philanthropic Committees of the 
(Philadelphia) Yearly and (Bucks) Quarterly 


Meeting will hold Conferences as follows : 
Buckingham, last First-day in Eleventh mo. 
Doylestown, ” - Twelfth mo. 
Newtown, sid sg First mo., 1897. 
Commencing at 2.30 p. m. 
SUSANNA RICH, Clerk, 
Woodbourne, Pa. 


visiting 


Committee on Education and Schools of Phila- | 


delphia Yearly Meeting, will be held at Race 


Street meeting-house, on the 21st of Eleventh | 


month, 1896, at 10 a. m. Lecture: 


‘* An Introduction to the Study of Children,” | 


E Harlow Russell, Principal State Normal 
School, Worcester, Mass. 

Parents, teachers, School Committees, and 
others interested in the cause of education are 
cordially invited to be present. 

Lewis V. SMEDLEY, Clerk. 


*,.* Appointed meetings by New York 
Yearly Meeting’s Visiting Committee : 
ELEVENTH MONTH: 

15. Smith’s Clove. 22. Poughkeepsie. 
Jericho. 29. Ghent. 
Jos. T. McDowkLL, Clerk of Com. 


*,* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Visit- 


| ing Committee has made the following appoint- 


ments : 

An Appointed Meeting at Merion, Eleventh 
mo. 15, at 3 p. m. 

Frankford Meeting, Eleventh mo, 22, 10 30 a.m. 

Cuas. E. THoMAs, Clerk 


LUSTER THE GREATEST 
SILVER 


0 - 
ELEC ET CON 


LABOR THE LEAST. 


A penny proves it. : ; 
Address on postal brings trial quantity. 


It’s UNLIKE OTHERS. GROCERS SELL IT. 
THE ELECTRO SILICON CO., 72 John St., New York. 





| S. F, BALDERSTON’S SON 


will continue the 


Business of Paper Han ging 
for the present at the old stand 


902 Spring Garden St., Philad’a. 
a@- Orders by mail attended to promptly. 


Publisher's Department. 


*,* We are entirely out of papers of the issue of 
Ninth month 5, and would like to have a few from 
any of our subscribers who can spare them. We 
are also short of Ninth month 12, and would like 
some of them. We will be glad to send three two- 
cent stamps for copies of either of these issues in 
good condition. 

*,* We make no charge for notices of Births 
Marriages, or Deaths. We desire them to be sent 
us, and will publish them promptly. They need 
not be, of course, confined to persons who are 
members of the Society; they may include also 
“Friendly people.” Obituaries, if extended, we 
reserve the liberty of curtailing, and we will not un- 
dertake, in advance, to print any obituary notice 
| Without exercising a judgment as to its suitability 
; We very much prefer that poetry be not added to 
obituaries. 





Dr.Chas, Dilworth Scholl 


HAS REMOVED TO 
No. 1414 Arch Street. 
DENTISTRY in all its branches given prompt and 
skillful attention. 


ARTIFICIAL TEETH, CROWN AND BRIDGE 
WORK SPECIALTIES. 


NITROUS OXIDE GAS ADMINISTERED. No 
charge made for Gas, or for Extracting Teeth 
when new plates are ordered. 


OFFICE HOURS: 
9tol2a. m. All Wort Guaranteed 
lto 5p. m. Charges Moderate. 
736 Spring Garden St. 
CC AmOUnNe RAU, Philadelphia. 
Plain [ilillinery. 


MEDIUM FELTS AND STRAW BONNETS. 
WHY Is Ingram’s Blended Tea 
so much cheaper than cocoa” 
BECAUSE 


one pound makes one hundred and fifty cups 
WILLIAM 8S. INGRAM, 
TEA DEALER, 


$1 NortH Seconp STREET, Philadelphia, Penna 
| 
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“DONATION DAY 
AT FRIENDS’ HOME FOR CHILDREN, 
4011 Aspen St., West Philadelphia, 
will be held at the Home 


ELEVENTH MONTH 17, 1896. 


Donations in money will be gratefully received, 
and can be sent to the Treasurer, GEORGE 
MILLER, 313 North 33d St. 

Clothing, groceries, flour, and provisions are al- 
ways needed, and will be thoroughly appreciated. 
These can be sent to the Home, or left at J. Faven- 
son & Son’s, 313 N. 20th St., who will forward them 
to the Home. 


NEW BOOKS. 


THe PRINCIPLES OF THE RELIGIOUS 
SocIETY OF FRIENDS, AND SOME 


or Its TESTIMONIEs. 
By JoHN J. CORNELL, 
Price, 35 cents; by mail, 40 cents. 


(Poems. ) 
By HowarD J. TRUMAN. 
Price, $1 00. 


MEMOIRS OF THE LIFE AND RELIGIOUS 
LABORS OF SUNDERLAND P. Garp- 
NER. 

Price, $1.40; by mail, $1.58. 
For Sale by 
FRIENDS’ BOOK ASSOCIATION 
S. W. Cor. 15th and Race Sts., Phila. 


Clement A. Woodnutt, 


UNDERTAKER AND EMBALMER 
1226 North Fifteenth Street, Phila 





ECHOES. 





eS WILLIAM HEACOCK, Oi 
Undertaker & Embalmer 


1313 Vine Street, Philada. 


TELEPHONE 4036. 


Mirrors, Pictures, 
Frames, ete. 
Framing of Studies for || 
pupils a specialty. |& 


a comet | 





CHARLES BURTON, 


Practical House and Sign Painter, 
Office, 907 N. Thirteenth st. 
Residence, 1714 Woodstock street, vietnantiimianeed Ps 


RICHARDS & SHOURDS, 
CARPENTERS, BUILDERS, AND CONTRACTORS 


Jobbing Attended To. 
1125 Sheaff Street (first street above Race), 
niladelphia, Penna. 
‘CHARDS, THOMPSON SHOURDS, 
1917 Gratz Avenue. 2232 Wallace Street. 





SAVE % YOUR FUEL 


By using our (stove pipe) RADIATOR. 
With its 120 Cross Tubes, 
ONE stove or furnace does the work of 
TWO. Drop postal for proofs from 
prominent men. 
: TO INTRODUCE OUR RADIATOR, 
wa the first order from each neighborhood 
"@e filled at WHOLESALE price, and secures 
m anagency. Write at once, 


ROCHESTER RADIATOR COMPANY, 
No. 45 furnace S:,, ROCHESTER, N. ¥. 


EUGENE E. NICE, 


PAINTS, 
272 and 274 S. Second St., Philad’a, 


a 
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Gas and Oil 


Heatin g 
Stoves 


$2.50 Upward, 


They save starting heaters early and are 
always useful. 


Conrow, 


903 and 905 MARKET STREET. 


Hardware 
and Housefurnishing 


YOUNG FRIENDS? ASSOCIATION ROOMS, 
140 N. Fifteenth St., 


Tre-o 


pened 
NINTH MONTH 28TH, 1896. 


The rooms are open daily, except First-days, 
from 8.30 a. m. to 9.30 p. m., and Friends are cor- 
dially invited to avail themselves of the facilities 
afforded, those from without the city and young 
Friends boarding in the city being particularly de- 
sired to do so. 

The rooms are designed to be 


A CENTRE FOR INFORMATION ON ALL 
FRIENDLY MATTERS. 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, 


DEALER IN 


CHOICE LEHIGH COAL, 
__ Removed to 1827 N. 10th St, Phila. 





ATTORNEY-AT-LAW, 
Practicing in Montgomery and Philadelphis 


Macbeth lamp-chimneys are 
right if you get the right one 
for your lamp. 

Let us send you the Index. 

There is no other way to 
enjoy your lamp and avoid 
expense. 


Geo A Macbeth Co 


Pittsburgh Pa 





Swarthuners Citerenes. 


Copies of Large Group in Platinum, 16x20, $3.00 
Silver Prints or Bromide, 16x20, . 1.50 
8x10 size, 

SEND FOR LIsT. 


H. L. ROBERTS & CO., 
1307 Market Street, Philadelphia, Penna. 


BARLOW’ S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH RLUE have been fully tested 
and indorsed by thousands of housekeepers. Your 
grocer ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it 


D.S. WILTBERGER, Prop. 233 N. 2d St., Phila. Pa, 


Black Dress Goods: 


SILK AND WOOL NOVEL- 
TIES—46 inches wide, in all the 

' finest qualities and latest designs. 
| Imported this season. Real values, 
| 
| 
| 


$4.00, $5 00, and $6.00 per =~ 
closing price, 


FRISE NOVELTIES—45 ins. 
wide, in varied designs. Real 
value, $5.00 per yard; closing 

| _—price, . 


5$3.00 
| SILK AND WOOL NOVEL- 


TIES—45 inches wide. Real 1 50 
value, $2.50 per yard; closing $ 


price, 
FANCY CHEVIOTS—52 ins. 58 
wide. Real value, - - oer Cc 
50c. 


closing price, 
COATING SERGE—so inches 
wide, all wool. Real value, $1 
per yard ; closing price, . 
PLAIN MOHAIR —45 inches 50 
wide. Real value, $1.00 per Cc 
ADDRESS 


yard; closing price,. . 


SAMPLES SENT TO ANY 


UPON REQUEST. 


"F| STRAWBRIDGE & CLOTHIER 


PHILADELPHIA. 


Ask your friends 


what they think of 


BEN-HUR 
BICYCLES. 


Central Cycle M’f’g Co., 


72 Garden Street, Indianapolis, Indiana. 
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Absolutely Pure. 
A Cream of Tartar Baking Powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest U. S. Government Food Report. 
RovaL Bakinc PowperR Company, 
106 Wall St., New York. 


J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
- Brokers, 


711 WALNovT St., PHILA. 


MORTGAGES, ETC., 


PETER WRIGHTs SONS 


Real - Estate 


No. 


RENTS, SALES, £TC. 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILADA, 


LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 


The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Se- 
curities a Specialty. 


Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 
Interest allowed on deposits. 


The Empire Life Insurance Co., 
OF NEW YORK. 


INCORPORATED IN 1881. 


Paid in Death Claims over $1,000,000. 

Has Insurance in force nearly $40,000,000. 

Premiums based on minimum rates consistent with 
first-class risks, and a saving of from 30 to 40 per 
cent. per annuum. 


SPECIAL FEATURES. 


A purely mutual company. 
Profits are divided annually, 
policy-holders. 


NO STOCK HOLDERS. 
NATURAL PREMIUMS. 


Policies carry cash dividends after five years. 

Paid-up insurance after 15 years. 

No admission fees, dues, etc. 

Policies incontestab.e and incisputable, immedi- 
ately. 

Premiums payable annually, semi-annually, quar- 
terly, and bi-monthly 

Its assets are retained on a sound actuarial basis in 
harmony with the risks. 

Pamphlets and circulars will be furnished upon 
application. 

Active, energetic, well-connected men have a good 
opportunity for a lucrative employment. 


sharing between 


For particulars send to 
De Luis Bros., 
STATE MANAGERS, 
BULLITT BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA. 


THE GUARDIAN SECURITY, TRUST AND DEPOSIT CO., 


No. 7 North Calvert Street, Baltimore, Md. 
does a GENERAL Trust and Banxixe Business. Interest allowed on Deposits. Acts as 
Exxcoror, TOR, executing Trusts of every kind,—ReEcEIVER, GUARDIAN, etc., ete 
Baterest or Dividends Collected, Real managed fo for residents © or non residents, etc., etc. 

President, Vice- Presidents, Secretary and Treasurer, 
Edward Stabler, Jr. Daniel Miller and Jonathan K. Taylor. W: M. Byrn. 
Executive Commitice : Wm. H. Chairman, Henry C. Matthews, George B. Baker, John L. Blake, 
Francis a White Matt. C. Fonton, Lewis A. Gusdorft.. 


THE Gl pa A Pe D CAPITAL, $1,000,000 


SURPLUS, $2,000,000 
LIFE INSURANCE 


ANNUITY AND TRUST CO. 


Executes Trusts, Safe Deposit Boxes for Rent, 
Allows Interest on Deposits, Cares for Real Estate. 


OFFICERS 


EFFINGHAM B. MORRIS, President. HENRY TATNALL, Vice-President. 

WILLIAM N. ELY, Treasurer J. ANDREWS HARRIS, Jr., Assist. Treas. 

NATHANIEL B. CRENSHAW, R. E. Officer. GEORGE TUCKER BISPHAM, Solicitor. 
MANAGERS 


eaoees Kee BISPHAM, 
WILLIAM H. 
ERAS I. GOWEN, 
EORGE H. McFADDEN, 
HENRY TATNALL, 


PENN MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


This Company furnishes ALL DestRABLE Forms OF LIFE AND ENDOWMENT INSURANCE 
at actaal Net Cost. Itis PurELY MUTUAL; has AssETs OF TWENTY-FIVE MILLIONS and 
a Sueptus of over THREE MILLIONS. ITS POLICIES ARE NON- FORFEITABLE AND 
eS ee 

. EDW. M. NEEDLES. Vice- Prse.. HARRY F. WEST. Sec., HENRY C. BROWN. 


THE MORTGAGE TRUST COMPANY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 


NO. 113 SOUTH FOURTH STREET, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
This Compan y issues its registered Debenture Bonds at par, due in eight years, but redeemable ai 
the Company Fr option after five years, with interest at five per cent. per annum (free of State tax) pay 
able semi-annually. This company also receives deposits, — by check. 


. DIRECTORS . 
Phillip C. Garrett, NW. Parker Shortridge, T. Wistar Brown, “Thomas Williams, Ir., John W. Biddle, 
David Scull, Isaac H. Ciothler, John B Gest, G. Colesberry Purves, Howard W. Lippincor’ 
Francis R Cope Benj. H. Shoemaker, Charles Hartshorne, John W. Patton, Hen'y Tatnall, 


Joseph E Gilingham, —_ Roberts. Joel J. Baily, George Lee, Stuart Wood. 


EFFINGHAM B. a 
JOHN A. BROW 
BENJAMIN W. RICHARDS, 
JOHN B. GARRETT, 
WILLIAM H. JENKS, 


ISAAC H. CLOTHIER, 

JOHN C. SLMS, 

PEMBERTON 8. HUTCHINSON, 
JOSIAH M. BACON. 











The Provident Life and Trust Company of of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 


INSURES LIVES, GRANTS ANNUTIES, RECEIVES MONEY ON DEPOSIT, ACTS AS EXECUTOR, ADMINIS- 
TRATOR, GUARDIAN, TRUSTEE, ASSIGNEE, COMMITTEE, RECEIVER, AGENT, ETC. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and a from the Assets of the Com noon 
President, ee R. —— Vice-President, T. WISTAR BROW N; Vice-President an Clusty 


ASA 8. iN of insurance Department, JOSEPH ASHBROOK : Trust Officer, 
ROBERTS FOULKE: Assistant Trast Officer, J. BARTON TOWNSEND ; 
Assistant Actuary, DAVID G. ALSOP. 


MERCHANTS’ TRUST COMPANY, 


* 611-613 Chestnut Street. 


CAPITAL (subscribed), 
CAPITAL (paid in), 
SURPLOS, 
UNDIVIDED PROFITS, 


| Eastern Sires scdlianis 
Long or Short Time, 
Netting 6 per cent. to 8 per cent., 
with perfect security. 


Collection of interest and principal attended to 
without cost to investor. Correspondence invited. 
Interest allowed on Deposits. Titles = Real BANK OF MUNROE, Monroe, Platte Co., Neb. 
Estate insured and conveyancing done. Loans JOSEPH WEBSTER, Wa. WEBSTER, — 
made on M and Approved Collateral. ui Surety _ President. _ Cashier 


L PAPER ot 
' Attractive Styles 


9 any Address 


ne L. Diament & Co., 


1624 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


Montgomery County Milk. 
CONSHOHOCKEN DAIRIES. 
to‘serving families. Office 


ee North Bg a nn Be ee CREPE L 3 L. JONES. 





JOSEPH R. ROAM, Bvesttent 
JOHN F. LEWI President. 
— ue RIS EARLY, Sec’y and Treas. 

B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer. | 
DIRECTORS. | 

Charlies 8. Hinchman, | 

Edward 8. Sayres, 

J. Colton 1, Winpenny, 

Elwood Becker, 

Edwin J Dixon, 


Nicholas Brice, 
Spencer M. Janney, 
Lucas, 





_ 


ae NR Hhoads, 

John F. Lewis, Hood Gilp’ 

Thomas R. Gill, Warren G. Griffith, 
Howard L. Haines. 





